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THE FIRST POSITION: READY TO START. 


HERE is no prettier sight on the river 
than that of a skilful punter handling 
a well-built punt, whilst, as Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, one of the foremost authorities 
on the art of punting, somewhere remarks, 
“To the onlooker a lady punter standing 
erect and propelling her craft with care 
and dexterity is a more graceful and 
grateful sight than that of an equally 
accomplished sister labouring at an 
oar.” 

The ever-growing popularity of punting, 
however, is due, no doubt, as much to its 
general usefulness and comfort as to any 
high wsthetic reason, for a punt being 
practically uncapsizable, it is quite the 
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fal Sport for Girls 


By 
GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER 


Illustrated from ‘‘Kodaks,” taken 
by the Author 


ideal craft in which to attend all river- 
side entertainments, from pic-nics to re- 
gattas, while it has the added advantages 
of being conveniently handled with either 
a pole or paddle in very little depth of 
water, and of turning easily in its own 
length. 

Then, again, the punter is enabled to en- 
joy the scenery through which he or she 
is passing at leisure, and the passengers 
can sit at their ease without being forced 
to constantly shift their position in order 
to trim the boat, whilst the necessity for 
troubling one of them to act as “cox” is 
entirely avoided. 

There is plenty of storage room ina 
punt in which to pack any tea and 


luncheon baskets, and the inevitable cool 
straw-packed hai. pe: of “ drinks,” a length 
of green tarpaulin being usually folded 
over them all to make a neat appearance 
and to prevent any drip of Thames water 
from the pole penetrating to the delicacies 
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within. Most punts are also provided now- 
adays with a safety kettle, in which water 
can be speedily boiled in the boat, and thus 
the old-time necessity for landing and 
making a fire with stray sticks (charming 
and romantic to the imagination, but too 
often deplorably prosaic, and fraught with 
endless minor disasters in fact), is almost 
a thing o. the past. A small folding table 
ts both a usual and a very desirable ac- 
cessory, for a merry al fresco meal may 
then be partaken 
of in comfort in 
the boat moored up 
under the cool 
green willows—a 
great advantage 
unless’ one has a 
special “permit” 
allowing one to 
land on_ private 
ground, for the 
public places where 
one can unpack 
and spread _lun- 
cheon undisturbed 
in a_ pleasant 
grassy meadow un- 
der the shade of 
trees at mid-day 
are becoming 
few and far be- 
tween. 

The origin of 
pleasure punting, 
so far as we know, 
is of very recent 
date. Forty of 
fifty years ago one 
might have gone — sFCOND POSITION: 
the length of the 
Thames without 
seeing a_ single 
punt in use for other than fishing 
purposes. These, usually of the broadest 
ard heaviest possible build, might be fre- 
quently met with moored in mid-stream, 
providing a convenient resting-place. for 
two or three stout chair; for the accommo- 
dation of a party of jovial anglers, whilst 
a wet well was invariably included in the 
construction of the fishing punt, through 
which the water flowed constantly to keep 
the live bait in fresh and lively condition 
until required; the manner in which the 





FOR THE HALF STROKE, WITH WHICH 
THE FIRST STROKE ALWAYS BEGINS. 


very ardemt sportsman contrived to propel 
their rude and clumsy craft to and from 
the chosen fishing ground with the help 
of a natural pole formed of a small and 
rather roughly trimmed spruce tree did 
much credit alike to their energy and 
muscles. 

There can be little doubt, however, as 
to the antiquity of punting as a means of 
travel, for it is known that the Saxons 
employed this type of boat for ferry- 
ing purposes, 
whilst there is a 
mention in Pliny 
of a similar flat- 
bottomed craft be- 
ing in use amongst 
the Romans at the 
beginning of the 
-Christian era. 

The cho'ce of a 
pat is naturally a 
matter of the first 
importance, and I 
may mention at 
once that any boat 
bearing metal 
hinges or bolts is 
to be avoided; 
everything should 
Slide into its 
place: then there 
will be nothing to 
get rusted or out of 
order. The fol- 
lowing definition 
of a punt may 
prove useful as a 
preliminary guide 

POLE WELL ForwARpD ‘2 the would-be 
purchaser :— 

“A punt is a 
flat-bottomed craft, 
without stern, keel, or stern post, and the 
width of each end must be at least half the 
width at the widest part. The length of 
a punt is its extreme measurement over all, 
and its width is its widest part measured 
inside on the bottom. Subject to compli- 
ance with these definitions a punt may be 
any length or width.” 

For a pleasure punt any width from 
2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. may be advan- 
tageously employed according to the num- 
ber of sitters it is desired to accommodate, 
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THIRD POSITION: THE POLE PRESSING 
CLOSE TO THE PUNTER; HANDS CLOSE 
TOGETHER. 


whilst it is possible to obtain a 2 ft. 3 in. 
punt to take one sitter, which can be 
punted with a light pole; for general pur- 
poses, however, 3 ft. is a very useful width 
to decide upon. , 

Punts are made of mahogany, cedar, or 
the best pine, which is very light and 
usually wears well, and which should be 
protected fram the action of the water by 
a good coat of varnish. 

Much care should be expended upon the 
choice of a punt pole, for upon this much 
of the future pleasure of the punter 
depends. 

The best poles are undoubtedly wha. 
are termed “made poles,” and are manu- 
factured from the best white pine and shod 
with an iron ferk, into the socket of which 
the pole is fitted, whilst the fork grips the 
bottom of the river. 

A good pole is straight and stiff, well- 
balanced, and free from knots. It is not 
easily obtainable, and when found should 


be most carefully used; 14 feet is a good 
length for a pole, and one weighing 5} 
to 54 lbs. is sufficiently heavy to punt a 
2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. punt carrying two sitters. 
The chief dangers of spoiling a good pole 
are, firstly, using it to punt too heavy a 
craft; secondly, applying too much force 
in deep water, when the hands are con- 
stantly at the top of the pole; and, lastly, 
and most important of all, neglecting it 
when not-in use, for a pole should never 
be supported by its two ends only, but by 
means of a third trestle also, on which 
to rest the middle part ; or, better still, it 
should be laid down flat on a dry and level 
floor, out of the sun. 

A new pole is always treated to a coat 
of varnish to protect the wood, this being 
subsequently almost all sandpapered off 
again before use owing to the diffi- 
culty of grasping a varnished pole when 
wet. A good pole should also receive 
a coat of varnish at the end of each 





FOURTH POSITION: THE BODY TURNS ON 
THE SPINE AS AN AXIS, 
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season to protect it 
through the winter. 
Always carry a 
paddle and two poles 
in every pent, and if 
the river “s known to 
be in any part of the 
proposed journey too 
deep to punt over, 
two paddles should 
be carried. Every 
punt possesses a 
small locker in the 
stern of the boat, and 
this should be sup- 
plied with a good- 
sized sponge with 
which to bale her out 
should she chance to 
spring a slight leak, 
or for use in the case 
of an inexperienced 


punter shipping more — 


water than ts desir- 
able with his or her 
pole, a not altogether 
unfrequent occur- 
rence. 





SIXTH POSITION: 


MENT. 


PICKING UP THE 
POLE WITH A THROWING MOVE- 


PUNTING 





FIFTH POSITION: THRE AFTER-STROKE 
FINISHES THE PUNTING STROKE. 





A punt usually 
possesses two backs 
to be fitted into the 
grooves in its sides, 
and two long cushions 
or mattresses are 
usually provided to 
fit them and form a 
seat at the bottom of 
the boat. Three or 
four smaller and 
softer cushions should 
also. be provided, 
and they should then 
be all covered either 
to match, or in two 
shades of the same 
colour, the smaller 
cush*ons being decor- 
ated by a big em- 
broidered monogram, 
or the initials of 
their owner. 

Red and dark blue, 
violet and mauve, 
or a single harmoni- 
ous shade of green 
would look delight- 





SEVENTH POSITION: SWINGING. THE 
POLE AND GETTING IFIRST CATCH ON 


IT READY FOR LEFT HAND. 
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ful, and linen is the best material to em- 
ploy, it being particularly desirable to 
choose both material and colour so that the 
latter will not run when wet, and thus 
stain the garments of the occupant), whilst 
the familiar red plush so beloved of river- 
s'de boat-keepers is anathema to the artis- 





wet, for this cannot at first be avoided, as 
the vagaries of the punt in the hands of 
its new owner will»admit of no stray 
thoughts on such subjects as the care and 
preservation of the°clothes ! 2 

For a lady a short linen skirt and 
cotton blouse of simplest make is the best 


THE FUNT IN THE LOCK. 
The punter stands and holds the punt in to the side of the lock. 


tic eye, though its good wearing properties 
are beyond all doubt. 

The punt once chosen, the weighty mat- 
ter of deciding how to best learn to manage 
one’s new and treasured possession with 
the least possible loss of its varnish and 
one’s own dignity and self-possession—to 
us? no stronger term—is a subject for 
much thought, and the following sugges- 
tions may not come amiss :— 

First of all, prepare to get extremely 


punting kit ; that the latter should possess 
sleeves that will roll up above the elbow 
is a sine qua non for a beginner. 

Rubber-soled shoes should be worn to 
avoid scratching the varnish or damaging 
the paint of the punt. 

If a man’s waterproof shooting skirt can 
be borrowed to wear over the linen skirt it 
is of invaluable assistance in keeping the 
punter tolerably dry. 

The punt should be denuded of all 
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TURNING. 


To swing the punt, hold the pole at right 

angles to the punt, the iron end in the 

water, and the head of the punt will swing 
towards the pole. 


backs, and mattresses, and cushions, and 
supplied with a couple of paddles and two 
poles. 

Ask a few questions regarding the line 
to be followed, in order to secure the best 
punting bottom on the reach in which you 
propose to practise, for it is often advisable 
after following one bank for a few hun- 
dred yards to cross over to the other side, 
in order to find shallower water, and gravel 
instead of mud, and a good punter, when 
questioned, will usually be found to know 
the bottom of the river by heart over mile 
after mile, both up and down stream in the 
vicinity of his own boat-house. 

This point ascertained, wait for a still 
and windless day—for even an experienced 
punter finds it well nigh impossible to punt 
against a stiff breeze—and make a very 
early start to avoid the possibility of an 
audience of scoffing spectators, 

Go out alone in the punt, and start down 
stream, standing about in the middle of the 
vessel, as it is here that she will probably 


be found to balance best, and to answer 
most easily to the slightest touch of the 
pole. 

Get a good-natured friend to walk along 
the bank and meet the punt a mile or two 
down in order to getin to help to paddle her 
up stream home again, and this performed 
whilst sitting side by side upon the locker, 
will be found a comparatively easy task. 

The acquiring of a good and correct 
style of punting from the very beginning 
is of paramount importance, for upon it 
the future successful career of the punter 
entirely depends ; the strictest rules govern 
the art of punting, and bad habits once 
formed are extremely hard to overcome. 

For this reason, the value of one or two 
preliminary lessons from @ really first-class 
punter, either professional or amateur, is 
hardly to be over-estimated. 

When these are unattainable, however, 
the beginner will‘ do well to keep the fol- 
lowing facts in mind. It will be observed 
that I have to some extent quoted from Mr. 
P, W. Squires’ invaluable contribution on 


TURNING. 


Then clinch the stern directly she is almost 
straight to prevent her from swinging round 
a second time. 
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“Punting” in the “ Badminton Library,” 
written but a few yeans ago, and already 
regarded as a classic. 

As regards a lady punter, speed is 
of no importance in comparison with 
the possession of a good style, whilst 
even in the ladies’ punting competitions 
held at Bourne End during the season, 
where each lady punter goes over the 
course alone, the marks are awarded by 
the judges as much for style as for 
speed, the maker of the record time by 
no means invariably winning the prize ! 

The tyro on entering the punt will 
discover in the first few minutes that no 
one stroke constantly repeated will serve 
to take the punt a hundred yards down 
the river, but that a constant and judici- 
ous variation of that stroke is what is 
obviously required. 

This is, of course, the great and abiding 
charm of punting, and that which enables 
it to continue to thoroughly engross the 
mind, for since no two successive strokes 
are exactly alike, each one needing the 
most delicate and careful judgment in its 
application, any possibility of mental 
weariness and monotony is avoided by even 
the most proficient punter. 





WRONG METHOD OF TURNING, 


A punt should not be steered by drawing 
the pole through as if it were a paddle. 





WRONG METHOD OF TURNING. 


The pole is raised preparatory to steering 
with it, 


It has been necessary to make a few 
verbal alterations in Mr. Squires’ text 
owing to the fact, that his instructions, 
being primarily intended for the use of 
men, refer to a punter punting on the left- 
hand side of the punt. A proficient punter 
should, of course, be capable of punting on 
either side, but for a lady, where lack of 
muscular strength will probably be the 
chief difficulty she has to contend with, it 
is often found an advantage to punt on 
the right-hand side, so that the right 
arm, which is usually considerably the 
stronger, gets the first pull on the pole 
instead of the left. 

It will be seen that the first seven 
illustrations were all taken of a girl 
punting on the right-hand side of the 
punt. 

And now to start the punt. Stand on 
the right-hand side of the punt in the 
middle close to the edge—in order that 
the weight may make a slight heel— 
with the left leg forward, the left foot 
being placed -in position where it is not 
likely to slip, and the other foot about 
12 or 15 inches behind it on the same 
side, (Fig. 1). “For starting the 
punt,” says Mr. Squire, “the iron end 
of the pole is dropped in the water 
just behind .the right foot, while the 
hands should. grasp the pole rather 
higher up than the level of the punter’s 
head, the arms being extended well for- 
wards towards the head of the punt (Fig. 
2). In this position the po'e will be much 
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slanted, and the 
punt should start 
as soon as the 
pull of the stroke 
begins. The reach 
of the right arm is 
much increased by 
bringing the right 
shoulder right 
round and raising 
the ight heel. 
Most of the weight 
of the body should 
be supported on 
the front or left 
leg, the balance of 
the body, betng as- 
sisted by the right 
leg, resting on the 
toes of the right 
foot.” 

When once the 
boat is started, it 
is very necessary 
not to miss getting 
the catch at the 
beginning of each 
stroke, a most im- 
portant matter, as 
the punt will 
otherwise have 
practically passed 
the punter before 
she has got her 
weight on to the 
pole, when half 
the power of the 
stroke is lat. The 
first pull on the 
pole having been 
given with the 
right hand, the 
left catches on 
about six inches 
above the right one 
as soon as it 
can reach, the 
work from that 
time being divided 
equally between 
them (Fig. 3), 
whilst the position 
of the two hands 
should not alter 
throughout the 
stroke, for to keep 
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AFTER TURNING. 


The punt is being brought straight down 
stream again. 





TO STOP THE PUNT SUDDENLY, REVERSE THE 
FOLE. 


the hands close to- 
gether on the pole 
is one of the first 
signs of an expert 
punter. 

Mr. Squire goas 
on to say, “When 
the pull has 
brought the hands 
to the body, the 
latter turns on the 
spine as an axis 
(Fig. 4), and in 
the turn the stroke 
is completed by the 
swing of the body 
on to the right leg, 
and by pushing 
the hands away 
towards the stern 
of the punt (Fig. 
5). The right arm 
should finish about 
straight. The hands 
should pass with 
an even uninter- 
rupted motion 
from the beginning 
of the stroke to the 
end, and the pres- 
sure on the pole 
shou!d be continu- 
ous throughout.” 

The position of 
the feet during the 
stroke is an im- 
portant matter. 
“During the pull 
of the stroke,” says 
Mr. Squire, “the 
back foot travels 
over the floor of 
the punt, and 
Somes to rest on it 
as the hands reach 
the body ; the lat- 
ter then turns, and 
when completing 
the stroke by puph- 
ing the arms out to 
their full extent 
the right knee 
bends so as to al- 
low the whole 
force to continue 
to the end.” 
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When stepping back, the foot should 
pass just a couple of inches above the floor 
of the punt, the punter coming off the back 
foot on to the front one with the eage and 
complete absence of jerk which is another 
special mark of the expert. 

Picking up the pole correctly needs con- 


a vertical position, the right taking hold of 
it in its passage and helping to support it 
until returned to the water.” The pole 
should be sent down sharply to avoid de- 
lay, and when the punt is travelling at a 
certain rate down stream it should be shot 
rather further forward in order not to miss 





“AN EASY” WHILST WAITING FOR A PASSENGER. 


siderable practice. To quote the same au- 
thority: “Immediately after the stroke is 
finished the left hand should draw the 
pole through the right to a certain distance 
which will in each case depend upon the 
depth of water and consequent length of 
the pole which has been used. The right 
hand will then throw the pole over the left 
(Fig. 6), which in turn will catch it, and 
the action will be completed by the left 
hand lifting the pole clear of the water in 


the important catch, before referred to, at 
the beginning of the stroke. 

The stroke and the recovery of the pole 
once mastered, the steering of the punt re- 
mains to be considered. 

The punt is usually steered either by 
drawing the stern over towards the pole—- 
this being effected by means of letting the 
hands describe a slight semi-circle outsige 
the punt just as they pass the body—or, on 
the other hand, by pressing it away, in the 
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latter case the passage of the hands just 
inside the punt whilst passing the body 
being the correct means to employ, whilst 
a delicate feeling of the side of the punt 
during the latter part of each stroke serves 
to counteract the fact that, owing to all the 
force being necessarily employed on the 
one side in single punting, the boat natur- 
ally tends to deviate slightly from the true 
course with each fresh “shove” of the 
pole. 

The punt pole should always be kept as 
close as possible to the side of the punt 
when steering, and all steering must be 
done by means of the pole ow the bottom 
of the river, never by allowing the pole to 
trail in the water, to act as a sort of rudder 
at the finish of each stroke. 


The good punter keeps his or her eyes 
on the head of the punt all the time, in 
order to steer a true course, never allowing 
them to come round with the pole, for in 
that case the direction would at once be 
lost, and a slovenly, zig-zag track be the 
result. 

When punting, remember the rule of the 
river is as follows, viz., craft going down 
stream keep in the middle of the river, and 
those going up stream hug either bank, and 
all boats give way to launches. 

When in a lock, always hold the punt in 
to the lock side at both ends by means of 
the chains provided for the purpose (Fig. 
15), and remember that launches go out 
first, punts and skiffs and canoes following 
in that order. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


By B. Cc. H, 


UT over the hills to the north—far north ! 
Over the hills till I see, 
Waiting and watching for me, 
In the old grey house on the moorland free 
By the red peat burn neath the stunted tree, 


Face that I long for—face that I see— 
Waiting and watching—for me! for mel 
Over the hills to the north. 


* * * 


Out over the plains to the south—-far suvth! 


Over the restless sea, 

Fighting and thinking of me, 

On the bare red sands, with never a tree, 
And the deadly foe just over the lea, 

O face that I long for—face that I see! 
Fighting—and dying—for me! for me! 
Over the plains to the south. 








By A. O. VAUGHAN _ lWustrated by BertramGiller 





[In the first episode of this adventure, which appeared in the July number, Phil Trevor 
relates how he was cleverly duped by Mistress Isabel and Lady Margaret, and how 
he rebuked them for the trick upon him.] 


IT. 
A GoopLy YOUTH. 


ND what befel after that?” de- 

manded Crompton, as Trevor 
seemed fallen into a_ smiling re- 
verie, looking absently into his beaker the 
while. “The ride was not ended with the 
scurvy trick of that saucy jade, the Lady 
Margaret. It was but made the stiffer, 
since the thing Rupert sent thee to do was 
still to be done; Parliament’s message to 
Fairfax was still to be captured, and the 
messenger had even left London already, 
and was drawing westward every moment, 
while thou wert stripped of thy troop and 
left sore and weary to boot, thanks to that 
meddlesome mischief and her cousin. What 
befel then, when thou wert shut of those 
two at last?” 

“ But I was not shut of them,” returned 
Trevor, his eyes twinkling into life again. 
“Had I been shut of them, then belike I 
should now be in grimmer quarters than 
these, and with viler stuff to drink. Na, 
na, Fortune was kinder to me than to shut 
me of those two rogues, as you shall hear. 
But first I met with a goodly youth who 
served my need right rarely ; it’s he I’m 
now to tell of. 


éé 


“As I started away from the troop it 
came to me how I could begin the work. 
A three mile east of Barlington, on the side 
towards London, lies Barlam Heath, and 
at the edge of it stands the White Hart 
Inn, where folk coming from London may 
branch off by the road to Danton on the 
south. I would be a soldier then, riding 
to Barlington, and at that inn would sit 
over a cup and crack the news with any 
man who might be there, or with the inn- 
keeper himself. Of a surety I should at 
least learn whether the messenger were 
passed or not, which was the first thing I 
needed to know. ‘The plan came to me so 
quickly that I was in time to whistle one 
o’ the troopers back to let me have his plain 
buff coat and long necked head-piece in- 
stead of my own. I looked a common 
trooper enough as I rode away again, in 
that coat and helmet, and mounted on the 
horse I had been put on én the night. 

“ Now to look at the horse he seemed a 
kindly old joskin of a nag, a little fat and 
a little cosy of his ways, slyly trying to 
edge round to get back to his manger in 
comfortable Slainingham, and only with 
a world of melancholy grunts and groan- 
ings resigning himself to the day’s war’ 
when he found I would have no turning 
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back. There would be no doing any great 
dash on him I saw, yet he would do a 
steady day’s work, and that, after all, was 
something fitter for the trooper I appeared 
to be. 

“Tt was a wide round I had to make, 
to come at Barlam Heath, but, by 
ten o the clock.o the good hot har- 
vest morning, behold me drawing rein at 
the door of the White Hart—and getting 
my news at the 
first rattle o the 
dice. For there 
was the innkeeper 
out on the thres- 
hold, and to my 
good morning his 
first words were, 
‘Well, thou’rt wel- 
come enough, for 
thou’rt the first 
rider from London 
these two long 
dull days past; a 
plague on all these 
wars that keep the 
folks at home, say 
- 

“There, an’ it 
please you, was 
the very word [ 
wanted—the mes- 
senger had _ not 
passed yet. Gad! 
my blood leaped 
and my smile came 
free as sunlight. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘I 
am not come so far 
as that, but I'll 
drink one man’s 
share of ale with 
you to the ending of these wars—and 
pay for it, too, if it be good March-brown.’ 

He laughed. ‘Nay, I'll be the first 
can, for thou’lt ha’ some tale of news, I’ll 
warrant, worth hearkening. Tie thy horse 
i’ the stable and come in.’ 

“Merrily I tied Old Joskin up, with 
just a double handful of feed that he might 
not get too full for galloping. Then 
inside with a light foot I went, and there I 
fell on luck agaifi, all as if this were a 
day myself had nmde. I was but a bare 
half-way through the can of ale, and a 
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quarter through the wondrous tale of news 
I was spinning for mine host, when in runs 
his red-cheeked daughter, ‘Oh, father! 
such a cloud of dust coming along the 
road.’ 

“ Straightway we bolted, he to the door 
and I to the window. True enough, yonder 
rose the dust, a dust that caused some 
argument between the man and _ his 
daughter. It was too great a dust for a 
coach, said she. 
And came too fast 
for wains or pack- 
horses, said he, 
But I knew—I 
knew it at once for 
a troop of horse 
coming at spank- 
ing speed. I was 


= 


y in the nick of time, 
it it seemed, for this 
qi. must be the mes- 
4 senger. But alack ! 
MH how strong he 
y rode, and how for- 
», y lorn seemed I, one 
at man against so 

many. Beshrew 

me! I dipped my 


nose i’ the can 
again for comfort. 

“Vet this was 
good fortune, too, 
for now I could 
get to see what 
manner of a man 
this messenger 
was, and of what 
fashion his guard ; 


“ Straightway we bolted, he to the door and to see that 
and I to the window.” 


was the first step 
to falling upon 
some plan for doing the work I 
must do. I watched till the dust 
came so near that there was no mis- 
taking. Then I picked up the can. ‘Na, 
na,’ said I to the innkeeper. ‘These be 
soldiers coming. Belike they'll stop here, 
and if they do, then good-bye to my horse’s 
feed unless I watch him, for they'll crowd 
half a dozen o’ theirs in beside him to eat 
it. I’m going to sit by him till he’s done 
or they’re gone.’ 

“The man laughed and nodded. He 
knew the ways o’ things. ‘Hawks know 
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hawks’ flight,’ said he, as I went out at the 
back door. 

“In the stable I bridied the old joskin 
again and stood ready, in my hand the can 
and in my head a plan. If this were 
indeed the messenger then he would not 
halt here, but push on for Barlington, 
where he would get a fresh horse and a 
fresh troop of guards. But in the tail of 
this troop, trust it, there would be a man 
or two lagging, and aching to check long 
enough to just snatch a drink; never a 
troop passed an inn yet without that. And 
I would step out just as the officers at the 
head o’ the troop had passed, catch some 
man’s eye with a lift o my can this thirsty 
day, and, as he wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand after bottoming it, I could 
ask, quite comradely, ‘ And on what errand 
ride ye so fast?’ Then, in thanks for the 
ale, the news would come short out, never 
a doubt. 

“Here came the troop. Through the 
open door I watched it. Zounds! this 
messenger was well graced with guards. 
Sixty picked horse at his heels; horse, 
mind you, no mere dragoons, though for 
speed’s sake they had left their cuirasses 
behind, and rode in buff coat and steel pots 
only. Yet, even so, with their long tucks 
at the slope they looked workmen. But as 
they drew across my front—tut !—not only 
the messenger’s own horse was a mark for 
build and stride, but whoever picked his 
guard picked at least as much for horses 
as for men. There was small chance, if 
this were my man, of getting back to my 
worn troop and casting ahead to lay an 
embush. My tired horses could never do 
it against such horses as these, and those 
that would replace them. And by that 
token it came to me how weighty this 
message must be, that Parliament should 
guard it so and speed it so. If ever I 
struck stroke for His Majesty it was now 
I should strike, again thought I, as I 
watched them sweep across. And, com- 
rades—ye know what that means.” 

Both his hearers nodded quietly, a world 
of significance in the nod. 

“Well, true enough, as I looked I saw 
the eyes of half the men cast longingly at 
the inn. Poor devils ! the day was hot, and 
deuce of all to the rear files was the dust. 
Now was my chance. Out I stepped, can 


in hand, a.smile of good comradely greet- 
ing on my face. ’Sdeath! a dozen o’ the 
rear files checked at the nrst glance, and 
though they dared not fall out or halt, 
because o’ the corporal bringing up the 
rear, yet they gave me a smile and a 
friendly nod as they pricked up into their 
places again. The corporal was my hope. 
1 was within two yards of him, and | 
lifted the can and made the ale splash and 
spill as I did it. Beelzebub! that did it. 
Poor devil, he checked, put on again, 
pulled up a length ahead, and reached his 
hand back. To him I flew. ‘ Drink 
deep !’ said I, roundly, as he pushed up the 
bars of his helmet and got his ears well 
back, that he might get his face the deeper 
i’ the can. 

“ Deep he drank. ‘ Why ride ye so fast ?’ 
cried I cheerily, as he handed me back the 
can. ‘Orders to Fairfax!’ said he, with 
a nod of thanks as he wiped his mouth o’ 
the back of his hand, clicked. down the 
tars of his helmet, took the hilt of his tuck 
from his bridle hand again, and spurred 
away to get up with the troop. Another 
point o’ the game was won—l knew now 
this was the messenger. 

“Tt was the thanks o’ the corporal, and 
the smile on the faces o’ the poor devils 
who would have drank if they dared, thay 
struck me through with a plan before I 
had stridden a stride back for the stable. 
I was one man, this messenger was sixty- 
one ; wit alone then must serve me against 
him, and so, there being no chance to-play 
the strong thief by’ the road as he passed, 
there could be nought for it but to play 
the cunning thief; in some town as he 
stopped to change troops. And, well, 
what town so fit as the nearest, as Barling- 
ton, in fact? Nay, none so good, for 
none was so strong of its garrison, and in 
no place would this man be so careless as 
where he was most secure. I must get into 
Barlington then, and that at once, to boot, 
since he would tarry there no longer than 
to change troops and eat. 

“And how te get in, say ye? Naught 
simpler. Think on it, ye two, whenever 
your wizened curmudgeon souls frown on 
some poor devil that ye might do a good 
turn to, It is not only Christian charity, but 
bald, bearded good sense to do a kindly 
deed. Behold the reward of a kindly 
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action. If I mounted now and overtook 
the troop, why, the corporal, for very 
cheeriness and freshness after the drink, 
would crack and spin news and tale with 
me the whole way in, and all the good 
fellows of the files just in front—the only 
ones that would see me there in rear— 
would think of me warmly as a kindly com- 
rade, and never dream of conning me for 
a spy. Body o’ me! I should pass the 
guard on the chains at Barlington as one 
of the troop itself. Could a plan be 
plainer ? 

“And it worked, worked as if I had 
paid some alchemist a fortune for a spell. 
I was a soldier, bound for Barlington from 
out-quarters, and one buff coat and pair 
ot jack-boots are as like another as one 
cavalier is like one Roundhead, if both 
wear a long-necked helmet and neither talk 
shibboleth. ’Sblood! it stirred my blood 
so that the corporal found me laughing at 
his baldest jokes, and must ha’ sworn to 
himself that no better fellow ever trotted 
with him. Thus we came to the chains 
and thus we entered the town, where all 
must fall to a walk, and where, with a 
round good-day and a smile to the men, I 
kept on up the main street when they 
halted and dismounted, for they must wait 
for orders, while their captain was gone with 
the messenger. There then I was, another 
step won. 

“Comrades, consider me there, fairly 
inside the Roundhead town and garrison, 
riding as plain as the clock up the street, 
an eye this way and an eye that, wherever 
I saw a pretty wench or a man that I 
thought an officer. Bones o me! I 
wonder the twinkle in my eyes did not 
betray me. I had to screw my face to 
the sourest to keep it from a merry stretch 
—especially when I would forget, and a 
maid would blush and hurry on from my 
eye. Nay, once I nearly twirled my 
moustache i’ the face of a couple of cap- 
tains crossing the street. A rare rouse it 
was: it makes one younger to think on'’t. 

“But presently I came back some way 
and dismounted, so as to tie my horse at a 
corner where the garrison would think he 
belonged to the troop just come in, and the 
officers of that troop would think he be- 
longed to the garrison, and I gave the old 
joskin a sly pinch behind the foreleg to 





bid him keep a grave muzzle, for, faith, 
I fairly believe the old horse was winking 
over it, too. 

“Then away down the High Street I 
strode, nay, strutted, in spite of myself ; 
for I saw that, when it came to passing 
a comely bright-eyed baggage, there was a 
certain touch o’ the old Adam, and a cer- 
tain throw of the chest and swing o’ the 
leg, with even the godliest of their 
troopers. Sectaries may preach, and par- 
liaments may rant, but a maid will still 
be the sweetest thing under the sun, and 
the ruin of all rules to the end of the book. 
Devil’s hooks! there was more than one 
glance and smile passed me there that 
made me wish I were a Roundhead too, 
if ‘I could be stationed i’ that garrison. 

“T was making for the best inn. The 
messenger would first have to go and re- 
port to the governor, and show his pass and 
papers for a fresh horse and troop before 
sitting down to bite and sup. Would he 
eat at the inn or at the Governor’s quar- 
ters? That was the question. I kept 
on for the inn. If he were not 
there, it was there they would know 
where he did dine—trust an inn to know 
all that’s going on in the town. Every 
Peeping Tom must run to the tap- 
room with his budget of other folk’s busi- 
ness. 

“ Now Fortune ever trails like a drab at 
the heels of him that treats her like a drab, 
with scorn and flouting. Behold ! the dice 
were with me again—the messenger was 
at the inn. It seemed the Governor 
was a psalm-singer so high i’ the sour- 
ness of his principles that this mes- 
senger must find his own refreshment if he 
wanted any. Half an eye could see why. 
The lad was no more than five-and-twenty, 
handsome and hearty to look at, and so 
little sour of his godliness that he could 
wear his linen with a scalloped lace collar 
as broad and fine as the King’s own. His 
moustache, too, had a twist to it, and he 
had a trick o’ the hand on the hip, and a 
swing o’ the leg and a slap o’ the boot, for 
all the world as if he were but a God- 
forsaken young cavalier that had never 
known grace. Zounds! I~ could ha’ 
liked to match him with my cornet, young 
Aylmer, setting them to strut from opposite 
edges of some green lawn, with one fair 








maid only to 
give them occa- 
sion for fierce- 
ness. 

“Food and 
drink, he order- 
ed them with a 
laugh and a 
word that 
would almost | 
ha’ done for 
my cornet, and 
only then, good 
lad, remem- 
bered that he 
was a messen- 
ger, and so or- 
dered the pro- 
venance to be 
sent after him 
to an upper 
room for priv- 
acy. I was in 
the common 
room watching 
him, and I 
nodded to my- 
self with a 
smite ft 
liked him so well. He should ha’ been 
one of us, with his merry blue eye and 
his ready smile. He was a Roundhead 
only because his father was—as I found 
out afterwards—but that needed no second 
look. 

“Well, the lad went up, and I went up 
too and saw the room he entered. But the 
door was too well carpentered for me; 
never a crack or a_ key-hole was 
there in it for eye or ear to glean 
at. I looked up. There was still a 
loft above this floor, but devil a sign 
of stairway to it. It took me no more 
than a minute to think on a plan, and then 
down I went and out to the nearest mer- 
cer’s. 

“In two minutes I was back at the back 
door of the inn, with a bunch of fine 
ribbons in my pocket. I looked at the 
cook, but the cook was a crusty old wench. 
The other maids, too, were all in and out to 
the front, and so of little use to me, but 
there was one poor little’ drudge of a 
kitchen-maid that was in and out between 
kitchen and scullery, half in fear of her 
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“He pulled up and reached his hand back for the can.” 


life of the cook, and half in hope of hope 
from outside somehow. And a sorrow it 
was, for she was a sly little jade, with a 
nut-brown eye, and a ready dimple when 
she was i’ the scullery, out of sight o the 
cook. Beshrew me, if ever we take that 
town, I’ll put my trumpeter to spend his 
time and his money on the poor little wench, 
and give her a breath of Christian pleasure. 
But she was the one for my plan. If I 
gave her the ribbons she would not dare 
pin them on before the cook; yet they 
were too pretty to be crushed in her 
pocket, and so she would have to run up 
to the servants’ chambers to hide them in 
her box. If I watched then I should find 
out where the back stairs were. 

“The dice came double six again. By 
the end of five minutes I had chucked her 
under the chin and tucked the ribbons in 
her hair, touzling it, so that for that alone 
she must have run up to the glass, she 
being a tidy little body. And it was a 
door in the scullery she opened, and up a 
stair there she went. 

“ When she came hurrying down she had 
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to hasten into the kitchen to face the cook’s 
rage for dallying, and while the clack 
of the cook’s voice covered the creak 
of the door I was through that door safely, 
and up that stair I went. It was 
the right one—trust fortune ever— 
landing me in the long loft above the 
chambers. That loft was the usual loft 
where the servants sleep, so that I had only 
to cross it to where I should be over the lad. 

“Now down by his door I had seen 
that the plaster of the ceiling was all 
cracked and flaked off, and I was well 
sure that the floor of this top-loft 
would be as loosely laid, and clumsily 
fitted, as any other such servants’ hole. 
Here I found my notion true, and I had 
naught to do but clap my eye ‘to a crack in 
the floor and look down through. 

“Such wit as mine deserved such good 
luck as it got—as ye two grinning images 
would say, were it not for your cur- 
mudgeon envy. (Nay, never threaten me 
with that can, Ned. I care naught for a 
can, save to bottom it.) The luck was 
with me again. Sa! there was my 
pretty lad, his buff. coat off for ease, 
lounging in his fine linen shirt, and 
looking at his precious paper and 
gloating over the seal on’t. He wasa very 
great man, I could see, ashe looked at that 
seal. And I felt a great man, too, for I 
saw how he carried the document—a 
hollow belt next his skin serving him well 
enough, so long as he rode through such 
well-garrisoned country and with such 
stout escorts. 

“ Moreover I saw, too, that he was dainty 
of his linen as any courtier—good blood ! 
—and like a slow grin in my mind the plot 
that should get that paper stole over me, 
till, nay, I had a deal of ado to keep from 
chuckling outright, there i’ the fusty cham- 
ber, as I watched him put the paper back 
i’ the belt and throw himself on the settle 
to rest. 

“Now yell please to remember that, 
though I was safely come inside the town, 
yet I needed also to come safely out of it 
afterwards. Ye'll bethink ye, too, that to 
knock this lad on the head would mean a 
hue-and-cry before I could get clear. 
Again, I had only got into the town by 
using this messenger’s coming, and it was 
likely that I should be best able to get out 


of it by using the same lad’s going, as, 
perhaps, by feigning to be his batman, 
who had lingered too long over a stirrup- 
cup, and was a furlong behind at coming 
to the chains at the outpost on.the west. 
Last of all I had to have that paper in 
my belt and leave him thinking it was 
still in his. That was how the play stood, 
and—and now, ye two, I’ll wager ye my 
debts ye’ll neither of ye guess what plan 
would fit the play.” 

“T’ll wager thee this tankard about thy 


‘pate if thou hangest fire any longer,” re- 


torted Ned Pugh. “Take a drink and go 
on.” 

Trevor obeyed with a grin. “ Now this 
great idea—behold! it was as simple as 
all the ideas that win always are. Just a 
matter of memory, no more, for I remem- 
bered that the little kitchen wench had left 
a bucket of slops standing i’ the scullery, 
after she had mopped the floor, or washed 
her pots and pans, or anything else that 
makes a good black mess of God’s clean 
water. So down the stairs I crept, and, 
choosing my moment, into the scullery. I 
stepped and then back again with that 
bucketful. 

“Up the stair I went once more, stepping 
gingerly for fear o’ shedding the stuff on 
my boots, till I came again above where 
the lad was lying. There I set it down 
and took another look at him, good youth, 
where he was twirling his moustache with 
the thought of what a marvel of a man he 
was, and there was a half-smile on his face 
that took me rarely. It made me grin as 
I began the thing I was to do. 

“And what did I do, quotha? Why, 
tramped and blundered about the floor 
like a heavy-footed lump of a wench, and 
then, coming to the bucket again, over I 
kicked it. Swish! it went, down it 
splashed, and up instanter came a 
half-howl from below, while, before 
it could be done sousing the lad as 
he jumped up, I was down that back 
stair, into the yard, and so round and 
in at the front door again, just as the 
roar of good ancient words from above had 
set the house aghast. Ho! but my blood 
warmed to the youth as I listened. 

“Faith! there was the to-do; the inn- 
keeper trying to get in a word of excuse, 
and his wife in a great fury laying on to 
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all the maids with a stick, because none 
would confess, and someway managing to 
land most of the stripes on one, the. 
prettiest of them—that for jealousy, I'll 
uphold you. And all the while the lad 
was roaring for a tub of water to scrub 
himself clean again, and for fresh linen— 
‘o’ the best, to boot!’ cries he. Oh, trust 
him for a right lad of gentleman’s blood. 





stuff than any you can buy here 7’ this 
town. Wash it and you'll be to the best 
o the bargain after all. Hark ye, yonder 
goes the trumpet ; the new escort is already 
falling in. Come and let us get the 
things bought—I’ll help you to choose 
them.’ 

“ Beelzebub ! he had been so browbeaten, 
by the lad’s looks and roaring, that my 
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“The very first person 1 met as [ came out on the stair 
was black-eyed Mistress Isabel.” 


“That was my moment. I waited till 
the tub was ta’en in and being filled. The 
innkeeper was turning this way and that, 
his hands in his pockets picking and drop- 
ping the coins there, all in a fine stew 
about the linen. ‘Come, sir,’ quoth I to 
him, remindingly. ‘ My master will hardly 
stand hearkening to any humming and 
hawing about the linen after this. Beside, 
you will have his own linen left ; costlier 


civil words quite drew his heart out to me. 
Away we went, all but arm in arm, and at 
the shop across the street I chose a fair 
change of the finest. Moreover, I fetched 
it back under my own arm. ‘Leave him 
to me,’ said I. ‘ He’s not a bad lad when 
all’s said. True, this is coarser linen than 
he useth to wear, but I’ll swear to him 
that I know it truly to be the best in the 
town, for I was with you at the buying 
aa-2 
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on’t.’ And the fat man blessed me with a 
look and let me go alone. 

“Up the stair I went, all the common- 
room crowding to stare its eyes out after 
me, admiring me that I was servant to such 
a roaring master. Boldly I carried myself, 
and boldly into the chamber I breasted, 
with a bare knock to herald me, for I 
guessed the lad was a modest sort, for all 
his heat, and come of a decent mother, so 
that he would scurry to turn his back on 
me in the tub as he scrubbed. And so he 
did, and kept his back that way while he 
cast an eye over his shoulder to see who 
entered so bluntly. 

“* The linen, sir,’ said I, and I shook it 
out for him to see. ‘Not so fine as if this 
were London, but the best i’. the town, and 
clean and-wholesome. The innkeeper had 
me with him to choose it, he being a little 
timid of what you might think good 
enough. I'll lay it out here o' the 
table.’ 

“* Do, said he. ‘And my great thanks 
for it,’ he ended, turning his face and fall- 
ing to dashing and splashing, as if he just 
remembered the slops afresh. 

“That was what I wanted. The belt 
and the buff coat were both on the table— 
so were my fingers. While I seemed to be 
enly laying the linen smooth I was finger- 
ing the paper out of the belt and stuffing it 
i’ the cuff of my own coat sleeve.. * There, 
I think that will do well,’ said I as I 
went. 

“*Thank ye again,’ said he, and fell to 
double splashing as I pulled the door to 
behind me. Marry! I felt like turning 
back and patting him on the back, he was 
so rare alad. God bless good youth, say I 


ever! it is so comely a thing in a comely 
young sprig. 

“So there ye have it,” broke off Trevor. 
*“.That’s the plain way I did a plain thing 
and captured this great message of Parlia- 
ment’s to its great General Fairfax i’ the 
West.” 

“And there thou shalt have it on the 
sconce if thou thinkest to break off thy 
tale i’ the middle like that, all to tantalise 
us, as if we were old wives at gossip,” 
broke out Red Ned instanter. “ Let us ha’ 
the rest ; the getting out o’ the town—that’s 
part o’ the tale of the getting of the mes- 
sage, too.” 

“Is it?” retorted Trevor sardonically. 
“Well, the very first soul I met, as I came 
out On the stair, was black-eyed Mistress 
Isabel, none other.” 

Red Ned’s tankard came down on the 
board with a bang. “Icare naught. She 
never betrayed thee! A gentlewoman does 
not jest with a man to-night, and then 
betray him 7’ the morning. But I see 
there’s another tale to come; tell it then. 
Let us have it. Go on.” 

“Ah! but while I tell it I’ll smoke a 
little. of that good tobacco, that ye keep so 
far away from me, at your endo’ the table,” 
returned Trevor, reaching for one of the 
long clays on the board. “Trouble when 
ye must, but comfort when ye can ; that’s a 
good soldier's motto.” 

“ A murrain on thy mottoes, let’s ha’ the 
good soldier’s tale,” retorted Ned. 

But Crompton lifted the piece of slow- 
match from the edge of the table and blew 
it to a glow for the lighting of Trevor's 
pipe. That was a quicker way to come at 
the tale, he knew. 


To be continued. 








HOW MUSHROOMS ARE CULTIVATED | 


By J. E. WHITBY 


Wren the French quarrymen of the 

midd'e a,2s hacked and hewed long 
tunnels in the limestone, the chalk, and 
the rock round Paris in order to supply 
themselves. with the wherewithal to erect 
the fine buildings that are still the pride 
of that historical city, they little thought 
that they were in fact clearing the ground 
for the culture of that dainty, beloved of 
gourmets, the mushroom. Yet so it is, and 
he who enjoys at table the “ champignon,” 
or button form of cultivated mushroom, in- 
troduced by the French, and which from 
its firmer.consistency and, to some people, 
finer flavour, is fast supplanting the wild- 
ling of the meadows, should bear in mind 
that its cultivation in the disused quarries 
round Paris 
forms one of thc 
most important 
industries of the 
capital. 

The largest 
“mus h room. 
eries”—to coin 
a word’ that iz 
not altogether 
unsuitable —- are 
on the left bank 
of the Seine, az 
Montrouge, at 
Arceuil, at Chat- 
illon, and at 
Sceaux. 

At one time, 
the long vaults 
that stretched 
right under 
Paris were used 
for this purpose, 
but later the 
corridors which 
extend towards 
Mt. Valerian, between St. Germain and 
Argenteuil, have been preferred, and 
those also towards Romainville and Noisy 
le Sec. Furthermore, the facilities of 
transport becoming every day greater, 
mushroomeries are now established in the 
valley of the Oise and the suburbs of 
Creil. 





ENTRANCE TO A MUSHROOM “ QUARRY.” 


Before the culture of the champignon 
assumed its present proportions, the tun- 
nels in which they were grown were so low 
that it was only by creeping that the gar- 
deners could reach the forcing beds, but 
in the more recently-acquired stone 
vaults there is plenty of space. A certain 
amount of ventilation is secured by means 
of small square towers erected over shafts, 
and the sight of these queer-looking build- 
ings, from which an occasicnal puff of 
vapour rises and floats lightly away, has 
puzzled many a passing traveller, for they 
are dottéd here in a field and there in a 
garden; their very number and variety of 
position adding to the enigma. These 
towers not oniy serve as chimneys but also 
as entrances 
and exits for 
those who do not 
care to go back 
to the regular 
quarry open- 
ing. 

Quite an in- 
teresting expedi- 
tion to see 
“where the 
mushrooms come 
from” can be 
made by a visi- 
tor to Paris if he 
descends the 
somewhat per- 
functory ladder 
which leads fron 
the sjuare ven- 
tilating tower to 
the regions be- 
low. It is near- 
ly dark at the 
bottom, a row of 
petroleum lamps 
that stretch in long lines down the different 
corridors being all the light by which the 
gardeners work, The underground air is 
warm, damp, and impregnated with that 
queer agaric smell which to a sensitive nose 
at once reveal; the presence of the mush- 
room and its tribe. Presently the eye be- 
comes accuston.ed to the semi-darkne3s, 
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MAKING MUSHROOM BEDS, 


and long naves of stone walls come into 
view, shored up here and there with ash- 
lars to prevent accidents, Down these 
aisles, in close rows like the furrows of 
some well-ploughed field, are the mush- 
room beds. 

Presently you begin to distinguish little 
white balls, that look like small round 
powder puffs dotted thickly, and you are 
told that these are the mushrooms growing 
for the Paris market; nay, perhaps even 
for your especial enjoyment. 

What a difference there is between the 
ordinary wild English mushroom and this 
spoilt and petted French child! The wild 
variety springs. free under the open sky, 
bathed by its dew, kissed by the sun. 
Around it are flowers and sweet grass, and 
it drinks in the fresh air of Heaven. It 
grows quickly at its own sweet will, is very 
brittle, and expands like some strange 
flower. It is very faithful to certain spots, 
and is romantic enough to follow the foot- 
steps of the fairies, for whom it often 
decorates their dancing rings. How 
different, too, is the manner of gathering ! 
Those who would secure the country spoil 
usually rise early and seek the fragrant 


delicacies ere yet the world is awake, and 
these seem to keep all the freshness of the 
meadows in their bouquet. 

The cultivated variety has been so de- 
veloped, so coddled, that its culture, to be 
successful, must be most carefully carried 
out. Having secured that prime necessity 
—your quarry or underground cellar—the 
first thing to be remembered when starting 
amushroomery is to secure plenty of water, 
for, like its country cousin, the champig- 
non is a heavy drinker. 

Next, plenty of good dressing from a 
well-looked-after stable must be arranged 
for, for the champignon is dainty and 
capricious, and will only grow in what. it 
pleases, and scorns straw that has served 
cows, etc. 

And even then the pampered things will 
not respond to the persuasions of the gar- 
dener unless the forcing material has been 
exposed to the air and turned many times 
in three weeks. It is only then, when the 
fermentation is reduced to a certain point 
that this stuff is taken below by a gang of 
men known in the Paris mushroomeries as 
“monteurs,” and formed into long narrow 
beds rounded at the top. 
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Our illustration shows the men at 
work preparing these nurseries for the 
little champignons. 

The next interesting process is that 
which may be called the “ larding” of the 
beds with parcels of stable refuse in which 
mushroom spawn has been sown. The 
germination of this “mycelium,” as the 
botanists call it, having been stopped from 
want of moisture, wakes afresh in the new 
and agreeable surroundings, and soon re- 
sponds under the influence of the heat and 
damp which it loves. 

These parcels of spawn serve as “ slips,” 
and very soon long, fine filaments begin 
to start, and in a short time thread their 
way through the entire bed, the period 
varying according to circumstances, 

The art of successfully producing cham- 
pignons depends, it would seem, entirely 
on the grower, who must carefully study 
the requirements of his capricious charges. 
The greatest difficulty is in supplying the 
fungi with the enormous amount of oxygen 
required, while allowing no change of tem- 
perature to check their development, for 
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they are extremely delicate, like all pro- 
ducts of: high civilisation. When the air 
supply is insufficient the champignons stop 
growing, or, as those engaged in the indus- 
try express it, “ they sulk,” and it requires 
some time and attention to induce them to 
start work again. But even if you give 
the “mycellium” all the air, warmth, and 
water it demands, the result will still be 
unsatisfactory if you leave it to itself, for 
it has not the self-reliance, the sturdiness, 
of the wild species. No; the champignons 
must be specially treated, and demand a 
“ goptage,” as the French cultivators term 
it, which consilsts in covering the beds with 
a thick layer of limestone in powder, or 
sand, just as the little white balls are 
beginning to appear. This is laid on very 
evenly and gently with trowels, and the 
illustration shows the men at this work, 
It is quite a common remark to say that 
anything springs up “like a mushroom in 2 
night,” but however true that may be about 
wild mushrooms the saying has certainly 
no connection with champignons, for they 
will take from twenty-five to thirty days 
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(during which time the beds must 
be perpetually watered and 
weeded) before the fungi pierce 
again the surface of the beds 
and peep through the sandy 
covering. The crop is certainly 
heavy when it does come, but 
the same plants will only con- 
tinue to bear during three 
months, and that with varying 
intervals of rest. 

As soon as the little round 
white balls 
areconsidered VENTILATING 
Ss u ffi ciently SHAFT TO 
ripe and size- I1USHROOM 
able to satis- BEDS. 
fy the deal- 
ers, the gardeners go down the 
long beds with their baskets, 
and with quick, dexterous fing- 
ers pick off the most likely ones 
for sale. Though they are much 
firmer than those of the fields, 
it yet requires a certain care not 
to take off the heads without 
the stems. 

There are three principal 
sorts of cultivated champig- 
nons, the white which is deli- 
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cate and much prized by gourmets, but 
which is fragite and a bad traveller; the 
gold coloured, stronger and more produc- 
tive in every way, and that which is usually 
seen in the Paris vegetable shops and 
tempting restaurant windows ; and the grey. 
But this last, though it has a strong per: 
fume, turns a very dark colour, and for 
this reason is not such a favourite with the 
knowing Parisian market women. It is 
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rooms are grown in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and it affords another object lesson 
of what can be done by perseverance, for 
originally quite a small industry, and, 
indeed, merely begun to satisfy the de- 
mands of thove few wealthy diners who 
crave for dainties in and out of season, it 
has steadily grown and grown, until to-day 
there are over 80 quarry owners engaged 
in this most lucrative trade, for whatever 
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mostly used to flavour sauces, or is used in 
kitchens where appearance is not con- 
sidered. 

At the end of two, or, at most, three 
years the champignon has quite lost its 
ultra civilisation, and has become totally 
degenerate, and the beds need then entire 
renewal. Virgin spawn is procured from 
selected mushrooms, reproduction 1s 
started, and the whole business is begun 
again, 

Such is a short description of how mush- 


else fails, the mouth of man must be 
filled, and as long as possible he will take 
care it is supplied with good things. Other 
mushroomeries are fast springing up in 
various French departments, for it is 
realised that the business is a most profit- 
able one. 

Over a million men find occupation in 
cultivating this valuable adjunct to our 
dinner table, and the average annual 
amount thus gainéd by the clever, indus- 
trious Frenchman i3 £480,000. 














6 SHALL not be gone very long, 


Mére Barbe,” said Annette cheer- 
fully, “and M. le Curé here has promised 
to keep you company till I return, so you 
will not be lonely.” 

She bent over the old peasant, touched 
her cheek with her lips, arranged her 
shawl, patted her on the shoulder, and, 
with a reverential obeisance to M. le Curé, 
who had watched her actions with a kindly 
light in his eyes, she left the cottage. 

“She is a good girl, Annette,” he said, 
drawing his chair a little closer to the fire. 

“She is the comfort of my life, m’sieu’,” 
replied Mére Barbe. “She has suffered 
with me, and she understands. Since that 
black day, though she is rich and I am 
poor, she has been with me constantly, 
has let me want for nothing, has given me 
what was better than wealth and comfort 
—her time, and patience, and love.” A 
bitter expression hardened upon the old 
woman’s withered countenance as she 
added: “She has been a better child to 
me than my own flesh and blood, God 
bless her—and curse him !” 

“Hush, hush!” said the Curé, with a 
troubled face. He knew in outline the 
story of these two peasants, who had suf- 
fered together from a common cause some 
fifteen years ago; it was in the time of 
his predecessor that Mére Barbe’s son had 
wrecked the happiness of his mother and 
the girl who loved him. 

“Hush, hush!” repeated Mére Barbe, 
in a harsh voice. “True, I forgot. A 
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basest of the base—he may turn traitor to 
his country, he may stab to the heart the 
mother that bore him—but she must not 
curse him. No! if she cannot bless him, 
at least she must ‘Hush, hush!’ Pardon, 
M. le Curé.” 

“You speak very bitterly, Mére Barbe,” 
said the old man. 

“Have I not cause?” said the old 
woman. “Ah, my God! did I not love 
him, so that I thought a miracle must 
happen before my love could turn to hate? 
Well, he was a saint, that son of mine; 
for he worked the miracle, M. le Curé.” 

“No, Mére Barbe, no,” interposed the 
Curé, gently; “if he stood before you 
mow, the mother in you would - conquer 
every other feeling, and you would take 
him to your heart.” 

“No, M. le Curé, no!” oried the old 
peasant, vehemently ; “if Pierre stood be- 
fore me now, I would raise my hand and 
curse him where he stood!” Her face 
worked with passionate emotion. 

“After all these years!” murmured the 
Curé to himself. 

Ah, after all these years! -Old memor- 
ies were withered, M. le Curé, and dry as 
the old year’s yellowing leaf on the dead 
branch. They fell like tinder on the 
smouldering fires in her breast, and fed 
them into flame; no sap in their veins-to 
save them ; to keep them green and tender. 
Said the Curé: “He tried to expiate his 
sin.” 

“There was no expiation for his sin. 
Do you know the story ?” 
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“T have heard it.” 

“ And yet you can sit here and plead for 
his memory !” 

“Ts it vain to do so, Mére Barbe? Can 
you not think of him more gently? The 
things we spurn from us in life wear 
sometimes a changed aspect in death.” 

Fiercely the old woman cried: “ His 
death changes nothing, nothing! Cowards 
and traitors and all vile things that creep 
must die! Shall we pity them because 
God grants them the fate of honest men? 
You believe that I judge my son harshly ; 
but think on what he did, m’sieu’, and ask 
yourself if you, a Frenchman, can find it 
in your heart to pardon him! Pardon? 
If he died shriven and white as a lamb, if 
God’s justice be built of such injustice that 
on the Judgment Day we shall meet 
together at His heavenly throne, then in 
the sight of God and all His angels I will 
stand up and spit upon him and call him 
spy and traitor! My son, m’sieu—Pierre 
Labouret, Mouchard! Ah, m’sieu’, you 
cannot know all the story !” 

Do you, Mére Barbe? 


* * * 


At the age of nineteen Pierre Labouret 
had not thrown off the shyness and the 
gaucherie born of self-consciousness com- 
mon to many young men during the 
struggle between departing boyhood and 
dawning manhood. His nature was 
charged with passions which yet lay dor- 
mant, and, scarcely conscious of them him- 
self (as they were certainly not suspected 
by any of his fellows), he found no outlet 
for them in his mode of life. His home 
lay surrounded by solitary fields, somewhat 
apart from his native village, and his 
naturally self-retiting disposition was fos- 
tered by the circumstance.. With the 
younger community in the village he 
rubbed shoulders but little, and they made 
no efforts to urge him to alter his course ; 
for Youth is not the age of tolerance, and 
will not run to meet you if you choose to 
walk a path of your own. 

“Do you come our way, Pierre? No? 
Adieu, then. Bon jour, Annette !” 

In his heart Pierre, too, might echo 
“Bon jour, Annette !” but the solitary path 
was still his to tread. He had no courage 
to venture into the charmed circle of which 
she was the queen. Labouring in the fields 


or wandering through the country-side, he 
dreamed his dreams in a Holy of Hollies, 
sealed so completely that no curious, gos- 
siping tongue could even whisper of what 
took place within. If in the flush of the 
morning she passed his door with a song 
on her lips, it was sufficient to set his heart 
throbbing for a whole day ; if they but met 
in the dusk and she dropped him a’smile 
and a gay “Bon soir!” with perhaps a 
touch of the fingers, it filled his night with 
visions. For the time they contented him, 
and from afar he watched the moths flutter- 
ing about their candle, not daring to realise 
his desires and send his heart winging 
thither, till, singed and helpless, it should 
drop prone at her feet. Annette’s father 
was one of the wealthiest landowners in the 
neighbourhood, but others as poor as he 
were hovering on the rose’s lip, intoxicating 
themselves with the honey of her smiles 
and kind glances. 

It was in the time of the war, and the 
country was in a ferment. But as yet 
Rumour, rather than Circumstance, had 
quickened the pulses of this little rural 
community, and their lives flowed evenly, 
only troubled to such extent as far-off 
happenings have the power to trouble us 
Vast, vague words like War and Death are 
but dimly grasped in their universal sense 
until, with awful actuality, the blow is 
aimed at our own hearths, and from the 
loving circle our unit is snatched away to 
be merged in the infinite shadowy hosts of 
those who have fought and struggled and 
died. 

A wedding had taken place in the vil- 
lage. Shall the whole world stand still 
because a tragedy is being enacted in one 
corner of it? An old life droops towards 
its mother earth while a new life unfolds 
its bud to the light, and funeral bells and 
wedding chimes ring all the year through. 

Pierre was present on the occasion, and 
afterwards took part in the festivities and 
dancing; for at such a time, to remain 
away when he had been bidden would have 
appeared ungracious. For some reason— 
who shall say why ?—Annette was especi- 
ally kind to him that night. Whether be- 
cause some trait in the shy boy attracted 
her, whether to tease some other admirer 
or recall some fickle youth to his allegiance, 
Pierre was chosen as her cavalier; and 
when, in the heat of the dance, she pressed 
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his hand and flung him a warm glance, it 
set the blood humming in his veins. 

If his imagination was stimulated by 
her new attitude, it was not utterly with- 
out, justification. Finding himself, in one 
of the pauses of the dance, near his god- 
father, an old man who had watched the 
boy’s growth with kindly eyes, Pierre 
heard his chuckling whisper of congratu- 
lation : 

“Lucky Pierre! Lucky fellow !” 

And on other sides the whisper flew 
abroad that little Annette had chosen at 
last; and he heard it, and there was a 
singing in his head. 

When the party broke up he walked with 
her through the night to her home, and at 
the door, as she was bidding him “au 
revoir,” asked her for the flower she wore 
in her hair. She laughingly refused him, 
but of a sudden he felt how much youth 
may dare, and with a. quick movement he 
brushed it from its resting-place and sped 
away with his treasure. He hid it beneath 
his coat, keeping one hand above it, and 
under the warm pressure of his fingers the 
petals seemed to throb with heartbeats. 
Alone in the fields he laughed out exul- 
tantly, cry‘ng : 

“To-morrow ! to-morrow 

Why, he scarcely knew ; but to-morrow 
a new day would dawn, and he thought 
it would look different from any day that 
had yet arisen upon his young life. Ah, 
the fever-heat of nineteen, when every- 
thing we dream of is attainable, and the 
world seems created for our football ! 

The next day, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
without warning, a French regiment was 
quartered in the village. and the rumour 
was rife that Germans were. in the neigh- 
bourhood. The whole aspect of things 
was changed. Sold‘ers in every house- 
hold, outposts stationed in the forest, men 
and women walking cautiously with ears 
and eyes alert, and children huddled to- 
gether oppressed with the terrors of ignor- 
ance. 

For some days Pierre lost sight of 
Annette’s movements; this was not the 
time for the secret, stolen delights of love- 
making. Or so he thought. He was to 
learn that others were bold to step in 
where he had feared to venture. 

He was going through the outskirts of 
the forest one day, when he caught the 
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glimpse of a blue skirt among the trees. 
Annette had a blue skirt, and he stole 
nearer. The day was serene, Nature was 
at peace, and the grim image of war 
seemed to have me!ted like a ghost in the 
warm sunshine. Somewhat timidly Pierre 
approached, for the boldness born of dark- 
ness was not for him to-day, and the as- 
surance which had been his on the night of 
the wedding had deserted him. But a 
short distance from her, while still hidden 
from sight, he halted, for he saw that she 
was not alone. She was standing in com- 
pany with a soldier in officer’s uniform, a 
Frenchman. Pierre knew him by sight. 
He was quartered in Annettes household : 
a handsome, broad-shouldered man of 
thirty, with perhaps a touch of insincerity 
in the droop of his eyelid, not eavily read 
by the inexperienced, but he was known to 
be a gallant soldier. 

Pierre was not near enough to catch 
their words, but the picture imprinted 
itself indelibly on his eyeballs; thence- 
forward he had but to close them in order 
to conjure up the v:vid scene. Annette, in 
all the archness, charm, and freshness of 
her sixteen summers, leaning against a tree- 
trunk, her hands clasped behind her dark 
curls, the wide sleeves of her dainty 
chemisette falling away from the uplifted, 
dimpled elbows, and the kerchief crossed 
upon her bosom revealing the white, 
rounded throat, across which a shaft of 
light lay caressingly as she turned her 
sweet face upward and laughed into the 
eyes of the man standing above her: 
Pierre clenched his hands at sight of the 
face of the soldier, and read there some- 
thing which Annette, close as she was, was 
blind to. He saw their lips move, caught 
the murmur without the sense of their 
words and the ripple of Annette’s light 
laugh. Then, with a quick gesture, the 
soldier caught her around the waist, and 
she hung back, struggling. Pierre, his 
blood running hot, made a movement to 
dart forward to her assistance, when sud- 
denly—he saw it plainly, and it stunned 
him !—she yielded, and flung her arms 
about the neck of the man who held her. 
Th: watcher saw black spots dancing in 
the sunlight, and he closed his lids. When 
he re-opened them the man was gone, and 
Annette was standing there alone. He 
pushed aside the brushwood that impeded 
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him, and stood before her with a look of 
flame. 

“ Annette !” 

She looked up with a frightened scream. 
Then her expression changed to one of 
mingled relief and embarrassment. 

“Ah, it is you, Pierre Labouret !” 

“Ved. Ob; gout... .. youl ...” 
He struggled to speak, but found that he 
had no coherent thought to express. In 
his trouble he caught at the one clear re- 
solve in his mind. “I am going to tell 
your father.” 

She clasped her hands in dismay. 
“Pierre! No, you must not !” 

He repeated: “I'am going to tell your 
father.” 

“How dare you?” she demanded pas- 
sionately. “What right is it of yours? 
How does it matter to you?” 

“ How does it matter to me?” he echoed, 
his lips trembling. ‘How does it matter 
tome? It matters to me above everything 
in all this world !” 

She glanced aside at him swiftly, and 
dropped her tone of anger. Her voice 
was soft and appealing as she uttered his 
name. 

“ Pierre ef 

“You kissed him !” 

“Tt is such a little thing.” 

“A little thing? You call that a little 
thing ?” 

“T meant it as a little thing, Pierre. A 
kiss is only what you mean it to be.” 

“T do not believe you !” 

“Pierre, you will not tell?” She crept 
closer to him. 

“Your father must know.” 

“You will not tell, Pierre. Promise 
me!” There was a sob in her voice; she 
laid her hands upon his coat and raised 
her wet. eyes pleadingly to his. 

“T can’t promise,” he muttered, looking 
away. 

“But you will. You are thinking wrong 
things, Pierre, and people will think them, 
too, if you speak. You would not wish 
to do me an injury, Pierre. I did not 
intend any harm, and he did not. Pro- 
mise that you will not tell my father!” 
Her hands had stolen up and were joined 
about his neck now. 

“You kissed him! You kissed him!” 

The words were scarcely allowed to 
escape. He felt her breath on his cheek, 


her lips on his, and she was clinging to 
him, sobbing piteously. 

“Promise that you will not tell my 
father !” she reiterated, through her tears. 

“T promise.” 

“That you will tell 2o one!” 

“TI promise.” 

“ Kiss my cross and promise,” she urged, 
lifting the little crucifix on her breast, 
“that my name and his shall never pass 
your lips.” 

Still hot with the kiss she had given 
him, he pressed his lips upon the crucifix 
and swore the oath. Her arms dropped 
from his shoulders, and she stood looking 
at the ground. Half blind, his senses 
clouded, he stumbled away. 

A day, two days passed, and still the 
life of the little village lay quivering 
beneath the cloud of suspense hanging 
above it with the presage of a coming 
storm. On the afternoon of the third day 
a soldier came to the cottage in the fields 
and bade Pierre accompany him. The boy 
obeyed, and was taken to the house of his 
godfather in the village, where the colonel 
in command of the regiment was installed. 
Pierre was ushered before him; his god- 
father was the only other person present. 

“Ts this the boy ?” asked the colonel. 

“Yes, m’sieu’,” answered the old man. 

The colonel turned to Pierre. 

“You are called Pierre Labouret ?” 

“Yes, m’sieu’.” 

“A true patriot ?” 

“Yes, m’sieu’.” 

“T will answer for it,” interposed the 
old man, eagerly. “I have known him 
froma baby. He is steel to the backbone, 
m'sieu’.” 

The colonel made clear to Pierre what 
was wanted of him. It seemed that a Ger- 
man detachment was rumoured to be near 
at hand. Its exact whereabouts was not 
known. A scout was needed, one who knew 
the country well, and could go about with- 
out -exciting the suspicion which would 
have fallen upon a soldier wearing the 
French uniform. Pierre had been selected 
for the purpose. He recognised the dan- 
gers which awaited him. but expressed 
himself as ready to undertake the task. As 
a matter of fact. the choice was not his. 
The colonel gave him the passwords of the 
double pickets which had been posted in 
the forest; for the first, “I’Amour,” for 
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the second, “La Vengeance.” He was to 
go that night, and none was to know his 
errand. 

Pierre went back to his mother. He 
knew that his mission was one from which 
he might never return: if he were dis- 
covered by the Germans prowling about 
their camp, he would be shot like a dog 
without mercy: and he had a longing to 
bid her farewell. Between these two lay 
a deep well of human tenderness, but the 
shy reserve of his nature took, in hers, the 
form of outward hardness, and very rare 
were the signs of affection exhibited by 
them. Knowing what he knew, he could 
not sit composed in her presence, and he 
shortly went out into the woods to await 
the dusk. 

It fell: and into the lengthening 
shadows went Pierre Labouret upon his 
country’s work. 

Had he deviated from his path by but 
one half-mile! Had he arrived at the 
spot but ten minutes later ! 

He saw them again together in a clear- 
ing in the forest. It was he only who had 
sworn an oath to Annette, but he felt as 
though the girl was breaking one as 
solemn when, lurking in the shadow of the 
trees, he crept near enough to overhear 
their words and see the look of self-sur- 
rendering love that filled her eyes. She 
had been weeping, and the tears were still 
in the sweet young voice that he had 
thought of as attuned only to gladness and 
laughter. The sight of her sorrowing eyes, 
the sound of her sorrowful voice, wrought 
a madness in him. 

“You are going away, Louis—it is true 
that you are going ?” 

“A truth that soldiers must accustom 
themselves to, my little Annette, bitter as 
it is. Glory may beckon us forward, but 
the path behind us lies strewn with re- 
grets.” 

“You will forget, you will forget !” 

“And will you remember, when I call 
you to join me?” 

“But will you call? 
you going, Louis?” 

“TI cannot say with certainty. To-mor- 
tow, or, at the latest, the day after.” 

“ Ah, dear God, the time is so short! A 
day—two days—!” Her voice broke. 

He slipped his arm about her, and drew 
her to him. “Yes, Annette, the time is 


When are 


cruelly short. Shall we not make the most 
of it? . . . Well? You do not 
answer.” 

“Because I do not understand you, 
Louis.” ’ 

“Tell me, then, my little one, do you 
love me?” 

“You know that I love you with all my 
heart and soul !” 

“This night is still ours, Annette. Give 
it to me !” 

“How can I give it to you? Have you 
not all my nights and all my days? Do 
I think of other than you through all the 
hours ?” 

“T do not want your thoughts, Annette, 
I want yourself—your hands in mine, your 
kisses on my lips. Meet me to-night; say 
yes, mon coeur \” 

“Where am I to meet you?” 

“In the grotto by the stream half a mile 
from here. ‘The place will be deserted: 
There will be one outpost to pass, and the 
watchword—our watchword to-night, An- 
nette |—‘ L’Amour.’ Another line of out- 
posts, stationed beyond, protect us from 
danger. You will come?” 

She looked up, half in terror. “No, 
Louis! . . . I do not know.” 

“Silly child, you are trembling. Do you 
fear me?” ' 

“T do not know.” 

“You cannot fear me and love me. You 
do not love me, then?” 

“ Ah, how can you say it?” 

“Tf you love me, come. Would I hurt 
my heart’s-dearest? Can you not trust 
your lover?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I do trust you! I know 
you will not harm me, Louis, Louis!” She 
lay in his arms, weeping and trembling. 

“Hark!” he said, suddenly. “What 
was that ?” 

“Something stirred,” she whispered 
fearfully. “Ah, mon Dieu, let me go!” 
She tore herself away, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“A bird—a squirrel. All is quiet again. 
Till to-night, mon amour |” 

She did not reply, but fled through the 
woods. Her senses were too bewildered 
during the first few moments for her to 
realise that she was being tracked. She 
then became conscious that swift and 
stealthy steps were following hers, and she 
turned about in terror to face her hidden 
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pursuer. She uttered a stifled cry as she 
felt her two wrists gripped fiercely, and, 
pale as death, she dropped upon her knees. 
She scarcely recognised Pierre’s face, so 
white it was, the eyes so ablaze with fury. 

“Let me go!” she gasped. “Let me 

go \” 
For answer he shifted the delicate wrist 
he held in his right hand to his left, and 
pinioned the two together, almost crushing 
them. She shuddered as, with his free 
hand, he drew his large knife from his 
belt. 

“Merciful God! what are you going to 
do? . . Pierre, Pierre!” 

“ Be silent, Annette. Do not scream, or 
I swear it shall be the last sound that 
passes your throat. Now, look me in the 
eyes and answer me truthfully, and do not 
think to deceive me. I shall know whether 
you are lying.” 

She raised her eyes, and his gaze held 
her with the fascination of the snake for 
the helpless bird. 

“ Annette, can you still look without 
shame into your mother’s face?” 

“ Pierre, Pierre, what do you mean?” 

“ Are you still worthy to place your hand 
in the hand of an honest man?” 

“Oh, Holy Mother! What are you 
thinking ?” 

“TI want no protestations. I love you. 
Do you understand? Are you still fit to 
become my wife?” 

“ Yes.” 

The answer was unfaltering, the eyes 
never wavered. He dropped her wrists, 
and they fell helplessly upon her lap, red 
stains showing beneath the tender skin. 
Great drops of sweat stood upon his brow. 
Freed from his grip, she still crouched 
there with scarcely the power to move. He 
stood above her, his eyes set like glowing 
coals in a livid face. 

“ Annette, I ask you now to marry me.” 

“What shall I say?” she whispered. 
“If I refuse, you will murder me.” 

“T will not murder you if you refuse. 
I am asking the right to protect you, and 
if you will not grant it I must force you 
to protect yourself.” 

“TI do not understand oh, Pierre, 
there is a madness in your eyes ! 

I am afraid !” 

“If there is madness in my eyes, it is 

you who put it there. You sent me mad 


on the night of the wedding. It may have 
been my fault as much as yours, for since 
I can remember you have been the white 
star of my life. And this I swear—that 
you shall remain white and unsullied if I 
have to blacken any own soul and send it 
to everlasting perdition! Now answer my 
question simply in one word. Will you be 
my wife?” 

“ No.” 

“ Annette, I have sworn-an oath to you 
upon your cross, and I swear again that I 
will keep it to the end of my days. But 
you shall also swear an oath to me, now 
and here.” 

She sat, mutely waiting. 

“You shall swear that you will not keep 
the accursed meeting with that man to- 
night. You shall swear that you will ex- 
change no word with him, that you will 
never touch his hand again. While he re- 
mains in your father’s house, you will keep 
to your room. If he accosts you, you will 
not answer; if he dares to touch you, you 
wi'l strike him in the face. Lift up your 
cross, and swear this before God !” 

Piteously, blindly, she groped for his 
hand. 

“Pierre, Pierre, I love him !” 

“You shall crush that love out of your 
heart ; you shall grind it to death. Such 
love pollutes you. Swear what I have 
spoken.” 

“You are wronging us, Pierre. He loves 
me, too—tfuly, truly !” 

“He does not love you. He desires you. 
I saw the devil in his eyes while he held 
you against his treacherous heart.” She 
shuddered as he ground his teeth at the 
recollection. “He would damn you, body 
and soul, that after death you might 
wander as his companion in Hell. Swear, 
Annette, swear! Repeat the oath after 
me upon your cross. I have not much 
patience, and my brain is on fire.” He 
himself lifted the crucifix from her neck 
and forced her to close her fingers over it. 
“ Swear !” 

Her lips parted, her breath came fast. 
Suddenly she inclined her ear, and sprang 
to her feet. Panting, she faced him, her 
head flung back in defiance. 

“I will not swear!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “I will not swear! You are 
a coward, Pierre Labouret, to try to tear 
from me the happiness which you may not 
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share. To your face I call you coward! 
.And to your face I say that I love him, 
that I trust him, that I will follow when he 
calls tome! He is a soldier, he is a true 
and honest man, and he is my lover! And 
you, what are you? A spy, Pierre 
Labouret, a low, mean-spirited spy ! 
Mouchard!  Mouchard! 1 do not fear 
you! Mouchard ! Ah, Louis, 
quickly—come quickly! He will kill me! 
Help! help!” 

Frantic terror possessed her of the con- 
sequences of her wild outburst, which had 
been inspired by the approaching sound of 
a step she knew. ‘Lashed into insanity, 
Pierre towered above her, and she caught 
the wicked blue gleam of his knife before 
her eyes closed in horror. 

A sharp report sounded close by her ear, 
and a strong arm supported her as Pierre 
reeled backwards. But the infuriated boy, 
dashing the blood from his eyes, staggered 
upon them, still clutching his uplifted 
knife. The soldier whipped his sword 
from its scabbard, and with the flat of it 
struck him thrice upon the head. The last 
thing presented to his blackening sight was 
the picture of the girl he loved being borne 
from him in the arms of the man who 
threatened her honour. 

* * * 

“ Who goes there ?” 

Clear and sharp the question rang -out 
upon the night. 

Swift and prompt came the ansywcr: 

“L’Amour !” 

“ Pass !” 

Again a voice in the darkness. 

“Who goes there ?” 

“La Vengeance !” 

It fell on the still air like the thiss of a 
serpent. 

The sentry rubbed his eyes, and involun- 
tarily crossed himself. 

“Jesu! Was that the devil in person?” 

Three hours later the village was in 
arms. The French camp was surprised by 
night. They had been betrayed into the 
hands of their enemies. The Germans had 
been led by the course of the stream. The 
first sentry had challenged a single man 
who had replied with the word, and, pass- 
ing close, had stabbed him so swiftly that he 
fell without a warning cry. One other 
Frenchman fell, and one only. before a boy 
ot nineteen, his peasant blouse torn and 


disordered, his face stained, his hair 
matted with blood, rushed to the post of 
the second sentry, crying the alarm. He 
had slipped like lightning from between 
the two Germans who guarded him, dis- 
trusting where they trusted. They fired 
after him, but the shots missed. 

For a while the contest raged fiercely 
and sharply; then fortune, in one of her 
rare moments throughout the war, favoured 
the French, and they drove the invaders 
back. When the dead were counted the 
next morning, one officer was missing. 
Later in the day he was found face down- 
wards in the grotto by the stream. 

In the afternoon, while the colonel was 
standing in the little market-place, where 
most of the living, soldiers and peasants, 
were assembled, Pierre Labouret presented 
himself, worn and dishevelled. The 
colonel made a step towards him, and with 
kind eyes placed his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Pierre Labouret,” said he, “it was you 
who raised the alarm of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. But for you, we might all have 
been slaughtered as we slept. In the name 
ot France, and of the fathers and mothers 
whose sons you have saved for France, I 
thank you. At some future day a more 
fitting reward may await you.” 

“T have come to claim it now, m’sieu’,” 
said Pierre Labouret. 

“What do you mean, my lad?” 

“T mean, m’sieu’, that if it be true that 
I was the first to raise the alarm, it is also 
true that I am the man who betrayed you 
into the hands of the Germans.” 

A gasp of horror and amazement passed 
through the listening crowd. A young girl 
present sank upon her knees and covered 
her eyes with her hands. 

“Fhe boy is mad!” exclaimed the 
colonel, aghast. 

“Yes,” said Pierre vacantly, “I think 
so.” 

“Recall yourself. Pierre,” said his god- 
father, pushing his way to the front. 
“Think what you are saying. You have 
received a cut on the head, and it has 
turned your brain.” 

“Yes,” muttered Pierre, “the cut on my 
head turned my brain ; that is true enough. 
But what I have said is also true. I knew 
the passwords, and I delivered them to the 
enemy. I knew the forest, and I led the 
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enemy by the safest route. The blessings whispered among themselves, loved him, 

ot those whose sons I have saved I cannot stepped Mére Barbe. Her withered arm 

hear for the curses of those whose sons I was upraised, her eyes were terrible with a 

have murdered. I have played the traitor black flame of hatred, 

to my country, and I am not fit to live. I “ Pierre Labouret,” she said, “ go to your 

will not live. I wish to die,” grave with your mother’s curse upon your 
From the crowd, where pitying women head!” And she spat upon him. 

were tending the fainting girl who, they He was shot that same evening. 











NE country’s good enough for me, 

One King, one catechism, 

And he who thereto won't agree 
Infected is with schisni 


A president, a common man, 
I would not have to fool me; 
Give me a King who'll bless or ban 

And altogether rule me. 


Discussion leads to discontent, 
I like a quiet life, sir; 
Why, even change of government 
I hold breeds needlais strife, sir. 


My grandf’er fought at Waterloo 
And followed squire to glory ; 
I'll follow squire, his grandson, too, 
And that’s how I’m a Tory. 


My son, from Africa again, 
Where lately there’s been fighting, 
Has got some not‘on in his brain 


That things at home want righting. 


He says the country’s going back, 
Calls squire and parson “ fetters,” 
I tell him that it means the sack 
To criticise your betters. 


That risk to run he never meant, 
He’ll turn to emigration, 
Since here it’s deemed irreverent 
To rise beyond your station, 
No. 29. August, 1905, 
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So, for a country far away, 
Where wide is the horizon, 
A bigger country, so men say, 
Than any I’ve set eyes on, 


Where yellow corn beneath the sun 

Grows riper every minute, 
And men turn farmeg; one by one, 
To find ¢here’s money in it. 


A country more unto his mind. 
Where labour brings subsistence, 

Where parsons cannot be unkind 
And squires have no existence. 


He'll leave behind the mists so dear, 
To all true English hearts, sir, 

And, in a brighter atmosphere, 
Will try to do his part, sir, 


But now the mists are part of me, 
As my old bones can tell, sir, 

They fill my old eyes drearily, 
Perhaps my heart as well, sir. 


And 30 at home I'll live and die, 
E’en though I be alone, sir; 
This country’s best for me, say I, 

Because it is my own, sir. 


And when my time shall come to go. 
Like squire. I hope. to glory, 

This much he'll say for me, I know, 
“He always voted Tory.” 
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ANY Londoners know, or think they 
know, Brentford; and to most its 
unfortunate alliterative name of “ beastly 


Brentford” is 
familiar. The 
clouds of j|smoke 
emitted by its 
chimneyd, and the 
varying smells of 
gas and jam and 
soap one encounters 
during the passage 
of tts dingy High- 
street only confirm 
the impression this 
description ha 3 
created; and but 
few of the thou- 
sands who daily 
rush _ through it 
attempt to pene- 
trate behind the 
screen Of dusky 
house-fronts which 
face each other 
throughout its 
dreary length and 
axcertain for them- 
selves the truth or 
otherwise of the un- 
happy appellation. 
But the adventurous 
explorer, who, re- 
gardless of the 
bogey of a bad 
name, will plunge 
434 


“THE CAMPANILE,” 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY 


Illustrated from Sketches by the Author 





into the unknown_ regions beyond the 
limits of the highway, will find mudi of 
the unexpected and interesting, and muoi 


to make him wonder 
why so obnoxious 
an epithet should 
be the portion of 
Brentford. It 
would be intereit- 
ing to know when 
and how the offen- 
sive adjective be- 
came attached to 
the name of the 
town. It was cer- 
tainly long before 
the advent of the 
gas works, the rail- 
ways, or the soap 
and jam factories ; 
and knowing what 
the avocations of 
its people were 
before these  un- 
pleasant businesses 
made their appear- 
ance, it és difficult 
to understand in 
what its beastlinass 
consisted, much less 
why it was con- 
sidered a_ sinner 
above other towns 
of England ‘in 
that respect. 
Yet Gay calls 











it a tedious town, known for its dirty 
streets; and Thompson, who wrote his 
“Seasons” in a riverside public-house not 
far away, calls it a town of mud; and the 
dirt that these poets threw was quite 
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charms, which so reminded him of his dear 
Hanover ; and the great Dr. Johnson once 
checked Adam Smith’s enthusiastic praises 
of the beauties of Glasgow with: “ Pray, 
sir, have you ever seen Brentford ?” Pepys, 


A GAZEBO: BOAR’S HEAD YARD. 


enough for some of it to stick. But 
the poets ere nut all the world; 
and in spite of the bad name 
they gave it, Brentford had its ad- 
mirers. George I., in his frequent pas- 
sage through the town, always “slowed 
down” to have the more time to admire its 


who frequently went to Brentford, never 
speaks in disparagement of it; on 
the other hand, from an entry he makes in 
his diary one might gather that it was a 
favourite place for a Sunday or week-end 
excursion, He says, u..der the date of 
2oth August, 1665: “To Brainford (he 
uH-2 
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was returning from Windsor); and there 
at the inn that goes down to the water-side 
I light and pa‘d off my post horses, and so 
slipped on my shoes, and Jaid my things 
by, the tide not serving, and to church, 
where a dull sermon, and many Londoners. 
After church to m~ inn, and eat and drank, 
and so about seven 
o'clock by water, 
and got- between 
nine and ten to 
Queenhive 
(Queenhithe) 
very dark.” 
Brentford, as it 
appeared to 
Pepys, to ‘George 
I., and to Dr. 
Johnson, and as it 
existed before tae 
nineteenth century, 
was a_ wholly 
different place to 
the present town. 
But the changes it 
underwemt were 
not due to gradu- 
ally increasing 
prosperity and 
that addition of 
new buildings and 
new streets which 
marked the ex- 
pansion of most 
English towns, but 
a revolutionary 
change in all the 
amenities of the 
place and the oc- 
cupation of its in- 
habitants. Till 
then it was a quiet 
country town— 
save, perhaps, at 
election times — 
depending to a 
large extent on 
chance visitors, full of way-side inns fdr 
the mnumberless folk passing along 
the main road between London and the 
West, and riverside inns for the almost as 
numerous travellers who preferred to take 
the water for that part of vheir journey for 
which the tide would serve. Instead of 
the whole area of the town being, as now, 
crowded with shatby dwellings, the houses 
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.were scattered along the well-wooded 
banks of the Thames and Brent, and inter- 
spersed wth orchards and pasture land. 
Many of the house; were of the better sort, 
the residences of well-to-do people, mer- 
chants and others, who preferred the plea- 
sant gardens of a country town to the con- 
finement of Lon- 
don. Some of these 
houses still survive 
along -the main 
street or by the 
river_ serving 
mean purposes ; 
and here and 
there among the 
coal yards and 
dust heaps old 
apple trees testify 
to the site of an 
orchard: while the 
- little gazebo 
(Page 435) at the 
bottom of Boar's 
Head Yard, which 
now looks forlornly 
out on an iron rail- 
way bridge and an 
ugly reach of the 
canal, shows that 
someone at the 
time it was 
built thought that 
the _ __ prettiness 
of the view 
it would command 
justified its erec- 
tion. Both the 
rivers teemed 
with fish, and 
down even to com- 
paratively recent 
years a hundred 
families of the 
town subsisted on 
fishing alone. 
Such seems to 
have been the state of Brentford when 
the nineteenth century came to change ail, 
and 


“Discord on the mus‘c fell, and dark- 
ness on the glory.” 


Whatever may be the present state of 
Brentford, and how far it may now de- 
serve its offensive description, everyone can 
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judge for himself, but how i was that a 
pleasant rivers:de town, such as we have 
described, gained for itself such unenvi- 
ab‘e notoriety, is not very evident. Never- 
theless, from the particular references to 
its miry streets it would seem that the 
state of the high road, which was the only 
part of the town seen by the travellers 
passing through it, was the source and 
origin of the name. Not that the high 
road through Bren:ford was much worse 
than the high roads generally throughout 
the country at that period; but its 
defects were unusually emphasised by 
its position and surroundings. The 
traveller from London, who for 
some miles had been traversing open 
country high-ways, suddenly plunged into 
the long defile of Brentford Hgh-street, 
unpaved and unrepaired, and in all re- 
spects a contrast to the broad roads left 
behind and to the open heaths beyond. 
Whilst to the traveller who, to avoid the 


foot-pads of Knightsbridge and the 
sloughs of Turnham Green, = and 
had come so far by boat, the 
unpleasantness of the main _ street 
seemed even greater. The frequent 


floods of the Brent made, no doubt, a con- 
siderable addition to Brentford’s mud ; for 


WHEEL YARD. 


long after the ford had been bridged, 
and, indeed, until the canal was made, 
these floods often spread over both 
banks of the river and left the high 
road, and even the church floor, for 
days under water. However, be’ the 
origin of the description what it may, the 
alterations of the nineteenth century weat 
far to justify it, and in little more than a 
hundred years, Brentford was changed 
from being a pleasant suburban resort into 
a busy manufacturing centre, and the in- 
land port of London. 

Before describing the defiacing innova- 
tions which brought it to its present state, 
it will be well to look at the topography of 
the place, so as the better to understand the 
story of its rise and fall. The town is 
divided. into two parts by a line, not evi- 
dent to the wanderer in its streets, but very 
perceptibly zig-zagging across the map, as 
is often the way with boundary lines ; and 
these parts are known respectively as Old 
and New Brentford. New Brentford, 
which is the western half, is part of the 
parish of Hanwell in the hundred of El- 
thorne, and is built along the banks of the — 
Brent, whilst the eastern half, known as 
Old Brentford, is in the parish of Ealing 
and the hundred of Ossulton, and is built 
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along tae banks of the Thames. To the 
casual observer the names seem very mis- 
placed, for Old Brentford is decidedly 
new, whilst it is equally evident that New 
Brentford is old. But the explanation 
may be found in the fact that the original 
town grew up at the east end on the 
Thames’«banks, where it commanded not 
only the ferry across to the Surrey side, 
(then, _ before 
the days» of 
K e w-and 
Richmond 
“bridges, of 
great — import- 
ance) but also 
t he __ traffic 
with London 
carried on by < 
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As the town 
increased i n 
im p Ortance, 
and the marsh 
lands along 
the Brent 
began to be re- 
claimed. New 
Brentford 
came into 
existence; 
and its later 
and_ well-built 
houses have, in 
many cases, 
long survived 
the earlier 
houses of the 
original town, 
which have 
given place to 
the modern 
alleys and 
rookeries o f 
which the resi- 
dential portion 
of Old Brentford is now mainly composed. 
The first alteration which took place in 
the town was the opening of the Grand 
Junction Canal about the beginning of the 
Jast century. To a great extent it super- 
eded the lower course of the Brent, closing 
one of its two mouths, the one nearest to 
Sion Park. but otherwise not much vary- 
ing its course. and leaving in some of its 
backwaters and overflows many picturesque 
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points such as those by the. Durham 
Wharf and at the end of Cather ne Wheel 
Yard. (Pages 436 and 437). The effect of 
this work on the trade of Brentford be- 
came immediately apparent; and as the 
canal brought down the coals and manufac- 
tures of the Midlands to its wharves, it at 
once established itself as the up-river port 
of London. Side by side with the canal 
and a little 
later in the 
day came the 
Great Weotern 
Railway, 
which seized on 
the osier- 
covered delta 
of the Brént, 
de!ved out Vast 
docks, agn d 
piled -dp 
hideous ware- 
houses that for 
ever destroyed 
the view from 
Kew of the 
Brent and the 
old buildings 
on its banks. 
But a worse 
thing than 
either railway 
or docks was 
next to invade 
the town. The 
Gieapness and 
ease with 
which the 
canal brought 
down coal to 
the Thames 
induced a gas 
company t o 
pitch just in 
prettiest 

part of Old 
Brentford its unsightly works. And 
along both sides of the road it 
now spreads, shutting off the views 
of the river, and filling the air 
with the smoke and fumes, which only 
a gas-works can emit. There is one door- 
way in it giving access to a black gulf of 
smoke and smell, with a legend warning 
trespassers of the fate which will befall 
them if they dare to enter, through 
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which a peep of the 
river and the trees 
on the Surrey side 
may be obtained— 
it is as a glimpse of 
Elysium from 
Hades. (Page 438.) 
Two wooded eyots 
to a great extent 
screen the view of 
these works from 
Kew; but if one 
stops opposite a 
little strait which 
divides them, well- 
named on the Ord- 
nance map “ Hog 
Hole,” he will see 
the backyards of 
these works in all 
their hideousness— 
a glimpse of Hade 
from the Elysia- 
Fields. (Page 440.) 
The smoke of the 
chimneys of the 
water works also 
built in Old 
Brentford added 
yet further to the 
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gathering dirt and 
murkiness of the 
unfortunate town; 
but it may be 
granted that the 
lofty water tower, 
which might well 
pass for a cam- 
panile, is not with: 
out a certain sort 
of grace. (Page 
434-) 

O f the other 
manufactures o f 
Brentford which 
existed before the 
time of these great 
chahges, perhaps 
the brewing and 
the malting were 
the chief; the 
breweries, however, 
always flourishing, 
have been unpictur- 
esquely re-built, 
and, though the 
malting trade has 
almost ceased, many 
of the picturesque 
kilns still remain. 
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(Page 439.) There is one curious 
old trade of parchment making 
carried on down Plough Yard (see 
below); but perhaps the trade 
of boat and barge building is the 
most noticeable and most pleasant 
ot those remaining. The sheds 
and yards extend along the river’s 
banks from the Ferry almost to 
the gas works, and their pictur- 
esque confuxon makes them a 
pleasant picture, as seen from the 
towing-path at Kew. (Title.) 
One mass of such sheds that rears 
itself above the mouth of the 
Brent when seen through a morn- 
ing mist might well be taken for 
a formidable fortification. (Page 
439): 

But of all the trades that 
flourished in the old days and still 
flourish in Brentford there are 
none so evident as that of the 
Publican. The number of the 
“Houses” may be known to 
someone, but their names would 
fill a volume. The “ Magpie 
and Stump” was only separated 
from the “ Magpie and Crown” 
by the “Boar's Head,” while 
opposite to them cooed the 
“Three Pigeons.” All natural 
and unnatural history has been 
ransacked for names; indeed, it 
has been suggested that it was 
the character 
of the signs 
rather than the 
condition of the 
streets which 
suggested the 
epithet 
“beastly.” 

There is one 
interesting 
point in con- 
nection with 
the town not 
to be over- 
looked. and 
that is, that in 
spite of the 
many changes 
it has seen, it 
ie still rich in 
place names. 
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“The Ham,” although curtailed by canal 
and railway, still remains an open public 
space, but the “Town Meadow,” which 
ence was Lammas land, is now covered 
with refuse heaps and a parochial dust-de- 
structor. “Poppet’s Pardon,” “Troy 
Town,” and “Cyrus Piece” are not. now 
recognisable, but the grass waves green 
still above “Deadmen’s Graves,” and 
traces of “Cole Hole,” once a large fish- 
pond, remain by Gunnersbury Park. 
“Half Acre” has been merged in other 


acres of buildings, but its name survives 
whilst “The Butts ’-surrounded by its sub= 
stantial houses, still retains a respectable 
old-world air. The electric tramcar, regard- 
less of mire and narrowness, has; 
already forced its way through the defile, 
and widening; as well as “ improvements,” 
so-called, are the order of the day; but 
the town may retain for a long time 
evidences of its antiquity, and more than 
one generation yet may be able to visit the 
p cturesque Brentford Backyards. 


TO THE PICTURE OF A LITTLE GIRL 


Dated 1780 


By W. 


ROSS 


WISH I could ruc after you 

Across your daiaied lawn, my sweet, 
And find a strange world—old yet new 

Led by your satin-sandalled feet. 


Your veil has blown about your face, 
Your ribbons both have come untied, 


Your little dog joins 


in the chase 


4nd barking, gambols by your side. 
The wind has tossed your curly hair 

«1d flushed your rounded cheeks with glee, 
And back across your shoulder bare 

You turn your head to laugh at me. 


What should I find so old yet new 

Bey ad your daised lawn, my sweet, 
If I could but run after you, 

Led by your tripping sandalled feet? 


Perhaps a maze of sombze yew 
Cut into figures quaintly prim, 
Or some small garden, dear to you, 
Who planned and tilled its borders trim. 
Perhaps a terrace flagged and grey 
With peacocks trailing to and fro’ 
And children playing there to-day 
Who lived and died—ah, long ago. 


Will you not for a moment stay 
And tell me, are my guises true ? 
You only laugh and run away, 
—I wish I could run after you. 








HEN John Filmer left his favourite’ 
chair in the hotel verandah, and 
strolled down the garden, he really believed 
that his object was to see the yachts in the 
harbour. But his true reason was that the 
girl in white was standing by the water's 
edge, and had hair of the right shade of 
red. He had already spoken to her once 
or twice at fable dhéte, and had found 
her manner of passing the salt very charm- 
ing. She looked lonely, and poor, and 
a little sad. He thought it would be nice 
to cheer her up, partly because he was a 
good fellow, and partly, no doub:, because 
he admired red hair. 

She was looking intently, almost raptur- 
ously, at a small steam yacht that lay at 
anchor oppos‘te the terraced garden of the 
hotel. John Filmer himself had been ad- 
miring that yacht a good deal during the 
morning, and had decided that she was 
the smar-est in the harbour. 

The girl turned to him with a brilliant 
unexpected smile. 

“Do you like my yacht ?” she asked, and 
Jonn Filmer nearly jumped. A girl 
with that smile—and that yacht—was in 
little need of cheering up. 

“JT admire your taste,” he said. “Have 
you had her long?” 

“Oh, ro—not long—not at all long.” She 
gave a little half-suppressed laugh, which 
John would probably have called a giggle 
if her hair had been sandy. 

“T’ve not had anything long.” she went 
on. “That’s what makes everything so 
lovely. You may net have observed it, but 
her mast is of gold and her sails are of 
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silk—like the nursery-rhyme, you know. 
And at a momeut’s notice I can sail away 
for a year and « day.” 

John Filmer was smiling at her childish- 
ness. 

“And where do you sail to?” he asked. 

“Why, in June I go north, and play 
about in the Shetlands and collect Scotch 
ghosts, and in Augus: I come here to meet 
the pixies. and in October I fly south and 
catch mermaids. Oh, it is such fun to be 
rich !” 

She was like a child who has just been 
given five shillings. 

“You are very rich then?” John asked 
smiling, as he might have asked the child. 

She nodded. 

“Fabulously,” she said, evidently en- 
joying the word. “Like the heroine of a 
penny novelette.” 

“Tha: must indeed be fun.” 

“Ah,” she pursed up her lips gravely, 
“but there are responsibilities, very serious 
responsibilit‘es. One has to try and do 
good with one’s riches.” 

John Filmer sat down on the stone par- 
ape: and lit a cigar. The frank confi- 
dences of this surprisingly pretty girl 
might be made to last some time, he ho; ed. 

“And what charities are you most in- 
terested in?” he asked. 

“Nothing stuffy,” she said. “T like to 
give people a good time. Especially girls 
who have not much money.” 

She looked a little wistful. Perhaps 
she had once been poor herself. 

“Of course, there are big cheques to go 
to the usual hospitals and things,” she 
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wemt on in her large way. “ But I never 
make little woolly petticoats or go to hor 
meetings. If children are pcor | give 
them Fuller’s sweets or Paris dolls. If I 
see a girl in last year’s sleeves | send her 
a box trom Paquin. Sleeves give a woman 
away more than anything, dont you 
think?” She pointed to the white yacht, 
slowly swinging with the tide. “There's 
my yacht. Two months ago I filled her 
with tired high~schoo! mistresses and news- 
paper girls, and ran them off to the Medi- 
terranean. I took the whole lat to Monte 
Carlo,” she added after a moment. 

“Isn’t that a new form of philan- 
thropy 7” asked John Filmer. “You should 
suggest it to che Country Holiday Fund. 

“You shouldn’t laugh. They enjoyed 
themselves, and I—I was happy.” 

“You can be happy again. You can do 
it again—jus: the same.” 

The brightness lef: her face suddenly. 

“ Just the same,” she said sadly. “ Just 
the same.” 

“And what shall you do next?” asked 
John. 

The effect of this question was immedi- 
ate and alarming. The girl’s manner 
stiffened suddenly, and seemed to sugges: 
that John had been too curious. 

“The future,” she said coldly, “will pzo- 
bably be much the same as the past.” 
There was a cone of bitterness in her voice 
that seemed uncalled-for in a woman whese 
yacht was so smart and whose philanthro- 
pies were so gay. She turned away from 
John tilting her beautiful head at an angle 
that was very discouraging, and walked 
across the lawn with whe dignity befitting 
an heiress. 

If John’s courage had been a shade less 
persistent, or the girl’s hair a shade more 
carro‘y, the affair might have ended here. 
But affairs that interested John Fil- 
mer usually progressed. 

Delicia, the girl in question, found him 
nexi day in the verandah inspecting the 
white yacht through a telescope. She 
spoke to him in a tone of annoyance. 

“Don’t_look at her to-day. The brass- 
work is dull. I must speak to—er—to 
Biffen.” 

“And who is Biffen?” he said, as if he 
had never been snubbed for asking ques- 
tions. 

“ Biffen is the—the man who looks after 


things for me,” she answered vaguely. 
“ But I’m no: thinking about yachts to-day. 
I'm thinking about mo-or-cars.” 

“Your own?” 

“I have none as yet. But 1 want some. 
Do advise me. I want a little De Dion 
to drive myself, of course ; and something 
of about 12/h.p. for touring with a friend 
or two. And then one mus have some- 
thing big for fexching people from the sta- 
tion, and perhaps another——” 

“Bless me!” murmured John. 

“In case any of the visitors wanted to 
drive thenselves. And, of course, an elec- 
tric bro:gham for town. Now, what shall 
I get? Can one write for them, or must 
Jne chooze then oneself ?” 

“TI could no: co-sciznt ously recommend 
either of those courses,” said John serious- 
ly. “I should suggest ask'ng the help of 
an expert. Bu: are you really thinking of 
ge:ting all those cars at once?” 

“TI can get a dozen as easily as one,” she 
said with her gleeful little giggle. Never 
did heiress before take such pleasure ia 
her wealth. If she had not been so en- 
gagirgly childish this insistence on the sub- 
ject would have been almost unpleasant. 

“As a matter of fact,” said John, who 
vas rot a man ‘%o lose a fair lady through 
a faint heart, “I know something about 
cars myszlf. It would be a great pleasure 
to me if I could help you. If you'll al- 
low me, I’l! write at once to——” 

He spoke rather slowly, and watched 
her face intently, as though he expected 
his words would have some effect on her 
demeanour. If so, he was not disap- 
poinced. She turned to him quickly with 
a heightened colour and dismay in her 
eyes. She seemed to be not 30 much 
offended as frightened. 

“No, no,” she stammered ‘hurriedly ; 
“it’s very kind of you, but please don't 
write to anyone. On second thoughts I'll 
wait till I go home.” 

Then she turned and walked quickly 
away, as though fearing he would insist. 
As he watched her flight John’s eyes were 
twinkling with amusement. 

“ Routed !” he said to himself with in- 
ward laughter. “ Now I know I’ve guessed 
right !” 

It was not many days after this that the 
other people in the hotel began to take an 
interest in John and Delicia. They were 
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observed to admire the same views, to en- 
joy the same sunny patch in the garden, to 
find the same path the pleasantest to walk 
on. The usual prophecies were made, with 
more than the usual chances of fulfilment. 
For in truth John and Deliqia were quickly 
reaching that s-ate in which every glance is 
a prophecy. 

For some time their talk was largely of 
the heiress’s possessions. It seemed im- 
possible to keep her from joyfully count- 
ing over her goods. Joan heard fine things 
of a grea: house in London, of a beautiful 
home in Scotland with a moor and two 
ghosts, of gold plate and old china, of 
priceless lace and jewels. Curiously 
enough, Delicia wore no ornaments but a 
little ring that had lost a pearl ; and as for 
the lace, John never saw any but a Mal- 
tese tie that appeared only on Sundays and 
was cherished as if it were che only exist- 
ing specimen of its kind. But habits of 
poverty are hard to lose, and in any case 
it is diffcult for a woman to treat real lace 
without reve7ence. 

As the two became more intimate, huw- 
ever, she gradually grew more reserved, 
and developed a sort of shyness about her 
wealth. She seemed now to dislike the 
subject, and any reference to her yacht or 
her mcor brought blushes to her cheek 
and confus‘on to her tongue. John seemed 
to find a good deal of joy in producing the 
blushes, and even the look of real trouble 
that was growing in ‘her eyes only brought 
a tender smile to his. 

And yet John Filmer was.a kindly man. 

One afternoon when she s:epped from 
her boat at the foot of the lawn she found 
him waiting for her. They stood for a 
moment without speaking. Then she sa‘d 
abruptly : 

“ To-morrow is the last day of my holi- 
day.” , 

“Your holiday, did you say ?” 

“My holiday,” she repeated firmly. 
“ And there is something I must say to you 
before I go.” 

“Well, there is something I must say to 
you.” 

She laid an appealing hand on his 
sleeve. 

“TI must speak first,” she said, and then 
was silent. 

John looked across the water. 
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“TI am glad to see,” he said, speaking to 
give her time, “that Mr. Biffen has been 
polishing that brass.” 

Delicia smiled faintly. 

“ That is what I wanted to speak about.” 

“ Mr. Biffen ?” 

“No, the yacht. Mr. Filmer,” she said 
desperately, “I am so dreadfully ashamed 
of myself. Listen. I am not an heiress at 
ali. My fasher was a poor novelist, and 
I inherited nothing from him “ 

“Except a gift for telling storjes, eh?” 

She gave him a quick glance, and saw a 
whimsical smile but no surprise. 

“That’s just it,” she went on, speaking 
breathlessly, her eyes downcast and her 
face crimson. “I’ve been telling you 
stozies all the time. I teach arithmetic in 
a high-school, and I’ve had this holiday 
given to me. I was telling stories to my- 
self that first evening, about how nice it 
must be to be rich and have that yacht. 
And then when you came I just spoke 
about my yacht for fun. I never dreamt 
you would believe me. And then it was 
more fun than I expected, and so I went 
on.” She smiled slightly. John was smil- 
ing all the “ime, but she never raised her 
eyes. “You have no idea what fun it is,” 
she went on, “ when you are very poor, to 
pretend to be very rich for once. When 
vou believed me so nicely I found out what 
fun it was, and 30 I couldn't stop. But I 
was inventing all the time. I don’t know 
whose yacht chat is—and I never heard 
ot anyone called Biffen.” 

She looked up at last and saw John’s 
smile. 

“TI shouldn’t worry about it if I were 
you,” he said; “I knew all about it from 
the very first.” 

Delicia stared incredulously. 

“You knew? But how could you?” 
she asked. “And why did you pretend to 
believe me ?” 

“Why shouldn't I have some fun as well 
as you? I knew from the very first that 
the yacht was not yours.” 

“How did you know—how?” Delicia 
stammered. ; 

“But,” he went on, coming nearer, “she’s 
going to be yours after all.” 

“How,” asked Delicia again, faintly. 

“She happens to be mine,” said John, 
answering both questions at once. 
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THE SPOIL OF THE SEA, 


SPONGES AND HOW THEY ARE WON 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 


HERE is an air of uncertainty about 
sponges, Naturalists for a long time 
had somewhat hazy ideas with regard to 
them, and even now, while we should like 
to understand their exact mature more 
thoroughly, the manifold shapes they may 
assume often render their determination 
from a scientific point of view a matter of 
some difficulty. Under these.circumstances, 
we ought not to blame the general public 
for its lack of knowledge in regard 4o the 
objects in question. The sponge grows, as 
a rule, at the bottom of the sea attached 
to some foreign object by what is common- 
ly known as the “ root,” and small wonder 
is it that many, only too prone to jump to 
conclusions, look upon a sponge as a plant. 
The climax is, however, reached when we 
find that merchants who deal in domestic 
varieties are addressed by the Government 
department as “sponge manufacturers.” 
In beginning a general survey of an ex- 
ceediagly useful and interesting, if lowly, 
group of animals, it will be advisable to 
state that our general impressions of their 
structure are by no means complete. They 
are gained, in fact, from an every-day, but 
more or less casual. acquaintance with the 


skeleton only of one small family which 
happens to be domestically and commer- 
cially useful. It is best to argue from the 
known to the unknown, and we may start 
from the soft Turkey toilet sponge, with 
which very many of us made acquaintance 
Shortly after our arrival on this sphere, 
Two well-recognised forms of the sponge 
are ordinarily met with—one in the form 
of a cup, while the technical name of the 
other, which is known as a “solid,” ex- 
plains its shape. They are really, save 
for the depression in the former, built upon 
the same plan, but it will be more con- 
venient to first consider the “solid.” On 
the top will be found a number of large 
holes, and everywhere else small openings 
abound. In life, the whole skeleton, which 
is in this case composed of horny, interlac- 
ing fibres, is clothed with a living and 
gelatinous mass. Over all is a thin skin, 
in which are a few large openings or 
oscules corresponding to those in the top of 
the skeleton. and very many smaller ones, 
or pores, which communicate with the other 
interstices. “A simple experiment with a 
piece of living sponge, namely, the intro- 
duction of some pigment into the water, 
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will serve to show that continual currents 
of water enter the pores, and, joining to- 
gether, pour out again at the oscules, The 
question now arises as to how this continual 
stream is kept up. The effect is such that 
it might be due to a number of tiny pumps, 
but in reality this is far from being the 
case. An examination of a*piece of sponge 
with a microscope wilt-show that in the 
solid flesh there are numbers of tiny canals, 
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Naturalists call the components which 
build up the bodies of plants and animals 
cells, and those which line the chambers of 
the sponge are termed collared cells. It 
seems strange that there can be a collar on 
a creature which has no neck or head, but 
such is the case, and from the centre of the 
structure in question issues a long, pliant 
whip lash. It is by the methodicai and 
continuous movement of a host of these in 





SECTIONAL DRAWING OF CANALS AND A SINGLE CHAMBER OF A SPONGE, ON 


A GREATLY ENLARGED SCALE, 
WHIP-LASHES ISSUING FROM THEM. 


which here and there widen out like the 
circuses which we find dotted about the 
London streets. In these expansions we 
see structures all built upon the same plan, 
which, if we found them separated from 
one another, and living freely in the water, 
we should unhesitatingly call Infusoria, 
and recognise as relations of the organism 
which causes phosphorescence and more 
distant connections of the pretty bell- 
animalcule which plays such an important 
part at microscopical soireés and in exami- 
netion syllabuses. 


SHOWING THE COLLARED CELLS AND THE 


the water that such currents as we have 
described are kept up, and food particles 
swept into the maze-like interior of the 
sponge, to fall a prey to the active collared 
cells within. 

It is possible on the sea-coast round our 
shores to find a sponge that is much more 
simple in character than the one we have 
dealt with. It is very much more symme- 
trical to begin with, and has but a single 
oscule at the top, opening out of the 
central cavity within. Small straight tubes 
run from this to the pores, and these are 











lined through- 
out with the 
busy cells that 
u nce asingly 
thrash the 
water. [a 
reality, such a 
form as the 
toilet sponge 
which we 
have just de- 
scribed may 
be looked up- 
on as consist- 
ing of a num- 
ber of simple 
tube - like 
sponges 
which have 
had their 
walls thicken- 
ed, and have 
fused together 
to form one 
single mass. 
Before 


sponge, it 


that the skeleton in this case consists not 


leaving the little 
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SPONGE FISHERY. 


Depdt boat at work in Greek waters. 
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they he un- 
der the micro- 
scope like so 
many anchors, 
wheels, or-tri- 
dents, and 
even assum- 
ing shapes so 
c Oo m plicated 
that they re- 
semble frag- 
ments of some 
g eo metrical 


design. Per- 
haps the 
height of 
beauty, 30 


far as it can 
be seen with 


the naked 
eye, is pre- 
sented by 
some of those 
sponges in 
which the 


English spicules resemble glass, and after the death 
should be pointed out of the organism remain attached together, 
30 as to form the exquistte structures, of 


of horny fibres, but of needle-like struc- which the “Venus’s flower basket” is, 


tures made of 
lime, and 
these form an 
ornam ental 


but at the 
same time 
protective cir- 


cle round the 
oscule of the 
cponge. Even 
now we have 
not by any 
means come to 
the end of 
the means 
adopted by 
sponges for 
their support 
and safety. 
Some of them 
have _flinty 
needles and 
spicules of 
wondrous and 
varied forms, 
looking as 
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perhaps, th> 
bes: known. 
The glass- 
rope sponge 
is another ie- 
markable 
form which 
may be men- 
tioned _here, 
as it és not at 
all rare in the 
museums of 
this country. 
Not long ago 
the British 
Natural His- 
tory Museum 
acquired a 
series of 
other large 
and beautiful 
forms, which 


came from 
the _ neigh- 
bourhood of 


Japan. 
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Going to the opposite extreme, we may 
recall the fact that during the voyage of 
the Challenger some sponges without 
any skeleton at all were discovered for the 
first time. There are also cases in which 
flinty spicules are mixed up with horny 
materials. The interesting freshwater 
sponge, which. we sometimes find in our 
rivers, belong; to this series, as does also 


the branched form common on our 
southern coasts. It is sometimes called 
“dead men’s fingers,” though the 
mame properly belongs to an _ or- 


ganism much more nearly allied to the 
corals. 

From a human point’ of view, the horny 
sponges are, of course, the most important. 
Three well-defined species, that is to say, 
th bath sponge and ‘the two kinds of toilet 
sponges, are pretty well spread all over the 
world. The best varieties come from the 
Mediterranean, which at one time was the 
only source from which our supplies were 
drawn. The increasing value of the 
European kinds, however, led to the less 
durable though abundant products of 
Florida, West Indies, and Cuba being put 
upon the market. Good sponges occur on 
the great barrier reef of Australia, and 
there is a talk of “ fishing” them. One re- 
sult of Professor Herdman’s investiga- 
tions into the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon 
was the discovery of commercial sponges 
in the waters there. Not long ago the well- 
known sponge importers, Messrs. Cresswell 
Bros. and Schmidt, got permission to 
“sh” off the coast of South America, but 
though prototypes of some well-known 
West Indian varieties were discovered, they 
were mostly of socoarse a character ‘hat it 
was not worth while to found a permanent 
“ fishery.” 

A soft but brittle sponge representing the 
fine Turkey of the Mediterranean has 
been found in the Red Sea. One peculiar- 


ity of it is the large number of bivalves ° 


which take up their abode in its substance. 
Their shells, however, which would cause 
considerable damage to the skin of the 
user if allowed to remain, are easily dis- 
solved out (being made of lime) when the 
sponges are cleaned with acid. It is worthy 
of mention that it is the rule for these 
sponges to assume a solid form, for out of 
all the bales that Messrs, Cresswell Bros. 
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and Schmidt have received, only a single 
specimen was cup-shaped. 

The methods of obtaining the sponges 
vary considerably, according to the places 
concerned. In the Mediterranean; divers 
with apparatus have practically superseded 
the naked diver, though drag nets are used 
where the bottom is smooth, and: in some’ 
instances the harpoon is made use of. In 
West Indian waters, where the sponges oc- 
cur at not very great depths, they are 
brought up on the prongs of a trident. An 
ingenious method thas been adopted by 
which the bottom of the water can be seen. 
This is by the use of the water telescope, 
the simplest form of which is a bucket with 
a pane of glass in the bottom, and this, 
when lowered into the water, enables the 
eye to avoid the surface movements and re- 
flections which ordinarily obscure the 
vision. : 

It will not be amiss now to mention the 
different kinds of sponges and some of 
their peculiar uses. As before said, there 
are but three distinct species of commercial 
sponges, and, starting with the Mediter- 
ranean examples, we may compare with 
them their representatives from other 
waters. We may begin with the old- 
fashioned honey-comb bath sponge, which 
is placed in a different family from the 
others, as it ‘s much more complicated in 
structure than the toilet sponges. Without 
going into detail, we may say that the large 
holes in the top of the honeycomb are not 
oscules, but rather correspond with the cups 
into which, in Turkey sponges, the oscules 
open. The honeycomb is represented in 
the Bahamas and Florida by the “ sheep’s 
wool.” which takes its place ‘n America, and 
by the “velvet.” Some of the so-called 
grass sponges also belong to the same 
family, though many correspond with the 
fine Turkey. One of the difficulties in the 
way of those who wish to classify sponges. 
from a natural history point of view, is that 
some of the grass-sponges show unmistak- 
ably the characters of the two families. 

We come now to the fine Turkey. Be- 
sides the cups we have alluded to, there 
are forms which from their shape are 


known as flats. and there is also the variety 
known as the lappet or Elephant’s ear, 
which is often little more than a quarter of 
an inch thick, and shows oscules on one 
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Florida Sheep's Wool Turkey Honey Comb 


FINE. SPECIMENS OF SOME OF THE BEST-KNOWN SPONGES, SHOWING THEIR 
VARIED STRUCTURE. 


side alone. ‘The “flats” and pieces cut nish on carriages. Small fragments of 
from large cups are used for surgical pur- Elephant’s ear are used for French polish- 
poses and for cleaning the expensive var- jing walking sticks, while large pieces have 
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been adopted as linings for patent saddles, 
for when they become dirty they can be 
taken away, washed, and replaced with the 
greatest ease. ~A rather pretty form dis- 
covered within recent years has large 
oscules, and comes from the Gulf of Pan- 
tellaria, in the South of Italy. When flat 
sponges adhere closely to a rock the surface 
concerned has a very dense texture ; it is 
called the “root,” and by cutting away 
parts of this it is possible to obtain a pat- 
tern in relief. Sponges so treated have 
been used in the Potteries after being 
dipped in colour to print designs on cheap 
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from the Red Sea already spoken of, are 
also the equivalents of the fine Turkey. 

The third and last sponge és the Zimocca 
or brown Turkey, which often assumes very 
handsome saucer-like forms in the Mediter- 
ranean. Its fibres are very much thicker 
than those of the fine Turkey, and it is very 
durable. It is much used in lithography 
for cleaning the “stones.” To the same 
category belong the “ hardheads ” and “ yel- 
low” sponges from the West Indies and 
Cuba. ‘ 

When sponges are brought up they are, 
of course, alive, and all the gelatinous 
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china, much in the same way that the 
India rubber stamp is manipulated. 
Corresponding to the fine Turkey are the 
huge sponges from the coast of North 
America, known as the Florida cup-grams, 
from their usual shape, many of the West 
indian “grasses” also, and the “glove 
sponge,” which is very soft, though not 
exceedingly durable, and im the case of 
which the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. The “Fine Reef” and the “Fine 
Cuban ” must also be mentioned here, and 
it is of interest to note that these form 
have few but well-developed oscu'es. The 
fine sponges found in Mexico, Australia, 
and elsewhere, together with the forms 


animal matter is present. In the case of 
valuable sponges this is removed by scrap- 
ing and dexterous squeezing, but in the 
case of West Indian sponges they are often 
allowed to lie in an enclosure to which the 
sea has access, where, with the help of 
some amount of beating, the skeletons be- 
fore long become quite clean. 

The sponges are cleaned by being soaked 
in dilute acid, which at the same time re- 
moves many impurities in the shape of 
shells and bits of coral which are made 
of lime. Popular taste seems to demand 
that a sponge should be bleached an ugly 
yellow colour, and the sponge is dipped 
into permanganate of potash, which turns 
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it black, and then into a mixture of hypo- 
sulphate of soda and hydro-chloric acid, 
which completes the bleaching process. The 
very finest sorts are not treated in this way 
as arule. It must be said that the life of 
sponges is shortened generally by bleach- 
ing. It is possible, however, that customers 
would not be found for some of the darker 
brown West Indian kinds if they were not 
submitted to the process, Very queer 
things are from time to time found by the 
divers. In the Med‘terranean Amphore, 
the old Roman wine jars which will not 
stand v,, are often found and brought up 
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it is safe for a diver to descend has been 
reached. There are, however, sub-varieties 
of Mediterranean sponges, which come 
from recognised localities, which are more 
vaiuable than others. Boch the honeycomb 
and the fine Turkey from Mandrucha are 
the best ; but for other details we must re- 
fer our readers to the specimens and ex- 
planatory labels at the British Museum 
(Natural History), where a representative 
series has been arranged and described. 

Sponges have many ures quite apart from 
purely domestic ones. Hats and cloth are 
made from the torn-up sponges, furniture 
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encrusted with sponges and other things. 
In one sponge warehouse a pair of scissors 
was found in the centre of a “ honeycomb.” 
Occasionally two kinds of sponges may 
grow in the same spot and become mixed 
up in a very peculiar manrer, and, appar- 
ently, the two organisms do not actually 
unite together. As has already been 
pointed out, the Mediterranean sponges are 
by far the best. and they become more ex- 
pensive every year, because the banks that 
are known are gradually becoming ex- 
hausted, and the limit of depth to which 


and mattresses are stuffed with them. 

It wall give us some idea of the extent 
to which sponge; are used when ‘t is said 
that Messrs, Cresswell Bros. and Schmidt 
have m some years supplied as many as 
100,000 small sponges to the London 
Council Schools for the purposes of 
cleaning slates alone. To the members 
of this firm we have to express our 
indebtedness for a number of the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this article. and for 
some of the specimens from which others 
were taken, 
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After a drawing by V. Vennar. 











By GEORGE HIBBARD 


ISS Miriam Whiting languidly de- 
scended the broad terrace steps. If 
her: slow progress suggested bodily weari- 
ness, her whole bearing was not less indica- 
tive of spiritual lassitude. She allowed 
her hand to stray indolently along the bal- 
ustrade. as with the ather she held the lace- 
covered sun-shade at a careless angle over 
her shoulder. : 

On the lawn the guests from outside were 
gathered. Collected in groups or wander- 
ing in pairs, they dotted the grounds, As 
one of those staying in the house, she ap- 
peared as a semi-official hostess with a 
modified duty of seeing that all went as 
well as possible. Her head ached slightly, 
as she began to discover. Even the light 
of the late afternoon was trying. The 
dress which she expected to wear had 
proved too dilapidated, and she had been 
obliged to put on one she wished to save 
for more important occasions. The invita- 
tion which she needed for the satisfactory 
conduct of her moodish itineracy from 
country house to country house had not 
come in the early post as she had ex- 
pected. 

The band, hidden in a small. thick bos- 
cage of the wide gardens, broke into a 
mockingly cheerful air. At intervals some 
distant laugh taunted her. She was late, 
she knew. The shadows had begun to 
lengthen across the open spaces by the 
fountain, and she could almost see Mrs. 
Gunnison’s tart and ominous frown of dis- 
pleasure. Why was she there, except to 
be seen; so that the world should know 
that one who had just come from the 
Kingsmills’ place on the Hudson had 


paused beneath the broad roofs of “ High- 
lands” before, presumably, going to the 
Van Velsors, in Newport? 

As with pinched lips she reflected, she 
quickened her pace carefully. 

“ Ah, senator !” she cried. as she held out 
her hand with regulated effusion. “I am 
so charmed. I did not know that you 
were to be here. You great ones of the 
earth are so busy and so much in de- 
mand ” 

Senator Grayson bowed and beamed. 
He shifted in uneasy gratification from one 
foot to the other, and a rosier red showed 
in his round face. 

“T did not think that you young ladies 
noticed us old politicians——” 

“Everyone should be given the benefit 
of a doubt. Of course, in our silly lives 
there is not very much chance to know about 
anything really worth while, but when a 
thing is really great even we cannot help 
hearing about it. Your last speech—the 
broad, far-reaching views——” 

The senator stood in agreeable embar- 
rassment. 

“I read it,” Miriam continued. “I 
could not go to sleep, because I wanted to 
finish it. Of course, I could not under- 
stand all, but I was entranced. Even I 
could feel the force and eloquence. I have 
heard of nothing else.” 

“Really?” cried the enchanted states- 
man. “Do you know? I thought it had 
fallen flat. You are good to tell me. 
These side-lights are of the utmost value, 
and, indeed, I esteem your opinion. Would 
you let me get you a cup of tea? And— 
and—Mrs, Grayson was saying only the 
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other day that she wanted to ask you to 
come to Washington for a visit this win- 
ter.” 

As the senator stumbled away, Miss 
Whiting felt a light touch at her etbow. 

“In your most popular and successful 
manner, Miriam,” said a slight, slim 
woman, whom she found standing beside 
her. 

“He’s a dear, if he is an old 
goose,” said Miriam, defiantly. “And, 
of course, any shading would be lost on 
him.” 

“T know,” continued the other, the sharp 
brown eyes in her lean brown face regard- 
ing the girl critically. “There are degrees 
of flattery even in your flattering. You 
have reduced it—or elevated it—to the 
proud position of an exact science.” 

Before Miriam could reply, a young man 
who had discovered her from afar ad- 
vanced with what was evidently an un- 
usual degree of precipitancy. 

“Miss Whiting, I am delighted,” he 
puffed. “I have been looking for you 
everywhere. I was in town, and I went to 
that bric-A-brac shop. The fan is un- 
doubtedly a real Jacques Callot.” 

“T was sure,” she murmured, “with 
your knowledge and taste, that you could 
decide at once, Of course, I did not 
know.” 

“ And—and——” hesitated the youth, “I 
hope that you will-not be offended. I told 
them to send it to you here. If you will 
accept it?” 

“ How terrible—and how kind of you !” 
Miriam cried, holding out both hands, as 
if led by an irresistible impulse. “But 
you are so generous. All your frends have 
discovered that. I always think of St. 
Francis sharing his cloak with the blind 
beggar.” 

“So good of you,” he stuttered. “It’s 
nothing. You must be tired. Can’t I 
bring a chair for you? I am going to get 
one.” 

As the young man turned hurriedly 
away, Miriam grasped her companion’s 
arm. 
“T never thought that he would give it 
me. Never, Janet—honestly,” she ex- 
claimed, with earnestness. 

“The way of the transgressor is likely 
t> be strewn—with surprises.” 
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“Tf only thought of saying something 
pleasant at a dinner.” 

“T’d take Bengy Wade’s opinion with- 
out a moment’s hesitation on the length of 
a fox terrier’s tail, but a fan * 

“He wants to be cons‘dered artistic,” 
pleaded Miriam. 

“ And the last touch about St. Francis, 
wasn’t that a trifle overdone? Something 
too thickly laid on? What used to be 
called by painters in a pre-impressionistic 
age—too great impasto? I am afraid that 
you are a little deteriorating.” 

“ Miriam !” 

Both turned, and found a tall lady call- 
ing with as great animation as a due regard 
for the requirements of a statuesque pose 
permitted. 

“T want to speak to you,” she exclaimed, 
as soon as word were possible. “I want 
you to come to my house to-morrow morn- 
ing. I am going fo have a little music. 
Emmeline is going to sing.” 

“Oh!” cried Miriam. 

“Don’t you like her singing?” the other 
inquired, earnestly. 

“Oh, very much,” assured Miriam. 
“ Only—the truth is, I once heard her sing 
Brunnhilde’s ‘ Awakening,’ and she mur- 
dered it so horribly.” 

“Emmeline is often too ambitious,” the 
other commented, with visible content. 

“Lighter things she can do charmingly, 
and she should held to them,” Miriam an- 
nounced, with decision. 

“T arranged the programme,” said the 
lady, “ and for her own sake I «shall not let 
her attempt anything to which she is un- 
equal. Of course, I shall not sing myself.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ogden !” 

“You know I never sing anything but 
Wagner, and then only when there are a 
few—when my hearers are in full sym- 
pathy. You will be sure to come.” she 
added, as she turned to give another invi- 
tation. “By the way, you will be at 
Westbrook this autumn. I want you to 
tide Persiflage in the hunt as often as you 
like.” 

“Much better,” commented Miriam’s 
companion, as they strayed on. “Of 





course, nothing would please her—as a 
bitter rival—more than to hear her sister- 
in-law’s singing abused. That touch about 
lighter things was masterly when she her- 
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self only sings Wagner for a few. But 
how do you manage with Emmeline ?” 

“T tell her that mo one can conduct an 
automobile as she does.” 

“My dear!” 

“Tt’s an amusing game,” 
answered. 

“But is it a safe one?” 

“Why not?” she exclaimed, challeng- 
ingly. 

The two advanced toward the spreading 
marquee which appeared to be the centre of 
the mild social maelstrom. A greater 
ebullition perceptibly marked the spot. The 
conflict of voices arose more audibly. Many 
were constantly drawn inward, while by 
some counter-current others were fre- 
quently cast outward to continue in drift- 
ing circles until again brought back to the 
gently agitated centre. On the very edge 
of this vortex—the heart of which was the 
long table beneath the tent—sat a goodly- 
sized lady. Her appearance might have 
been offered by a necromancer as the proof 
of a successfully accomplished trick, for 
the small camp stool on which she rested 
was so thoroughly concealed from sight that 
she might have been considered to rest 
upon air. Catching sight of Miriam, she 
beckoned to her with a vigour that threa- 
tened disruption of her gloves. 

“Where have you been?” she cried, as 
Miriam and her friend approached. “TIT 
have been waiting for you. So many have 
been asking for you. I expected you to 
be here.” 

“My dear Mrs. Gunnison,” cooed the 
girl, “ you must forgive me. Absolutely, I 
could not help myself. I was all ready on 
time—but I have been admiring again your 
wonderful house. And I have been won- 
dering at the perfect way in which it is 
kept up—the faultless manner in which 
everything is managed. I can only think 
of Lord Wantham’s place. Though, of 
course, there is not the  brilliancy 
there——” 

“T like to have things nice about me,” 
said Mrs. Gunnison, complacently. “Sit 
down here, my dear. I want to have you 
near me. And you, too, Mrs,- Brough.” 

“T may be a little to blame for keeping 
Miriam,” said the elder woman. “I have 
been so much interested in what she was 
saying.” 


the girl 
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“ Everyone is,” responded Mrs. Gunni- 
son, warmly. “Miriam is so popular— 
quite celebrated for it. Indeed, there are 
numbers of people here who want to meet 
her. One young man in particular—Mr. 
Leeds——” 

“Did he say he wished to know me ?” the 
girl asked, quickly. 

“Well, no,’ admitted Mrs. Gunnison, 
“But then I want you to know each other. 
I’m quite bent on it. Nothing could be 
better. I'd like to see it come out the way 
I’d have it. You know how rich he is. 
And they say he is going to be somebody. 
Mr. Leeds! Mr. Leeds!” 

A tall young man looked and advanced. 
While his gait did not indicate reluctance, 
there was nothing that seemed to reveal 
eagerness. . He came forward deliberately 
and stopped before the party. 

“TI don’t think, Mr. Leeds, that you 
know Miss Whiting,” Mrs, Gunnison an- 
nounced. “A dear friend of mine—and a 
dear. Mrs. Brough and you are old 
friends. You see her so often that I feel 
that I can take her away. Come, I want 
to show you something.” 

With her customary smile of uncon- 
cerned intelligence, Mrs. Brough allowed 
herself to be drawn off. The young man 
Slowly settled himself in the chair which 
Mrs. Gunnison had left. 

“Oh, you shall not escape,” declared 
Miriam. “Mr. Leeds, I am so glad to be 
able to speak to you at last. I have so 
much to say to you. They told me that 
you would be here this afternoon. I won- 
dered if I should see you.” 

Leeds had not spoken, but looked at the 
girl with a steadiness which for a moment 
caused her to cast down her animated eyes. 

“TI missed you everywhere last winter,” 
she went on, more* slowly. “And, of 
course, heard of you always.” 

Leeds continued to inspect the girl with 
amusement in his glance. 

“Oh, how splendid accomplishing some- 
thing must be—standing for something !” 

“Dén't you think that you are rather 
overvaluing my modest achievements?” 

“Of course, you speak that way, but 
others do not.” she hurried on. “You are 
known from one end of the country to the 
other.” 

“ Really——” he began 


a. 
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“To be such an inspiring influence in 
local politics xd 

“ Because,” he laughed, “having a minor 
public position—because, by a fluke, hav- 
ing found myself in. the place of a com- 
mon councilman, I have got some things 
done and kept others from being done.” 

“ Public life has always been so absorb- 
ing forme. I can think of nothing nob!er 
for a man.” 

“Than being a common councilman,” he 
interrupted. 

“You laugh,” she said. “ But I grew so 
interested, I followed in the newspapers, 
from day to day, what you were doing.” 

“You were very good,” he answered, 
gravely. “Or you are very good to say 
so.” 

“Don’t you believe me ?” she asked, sud- 
denly arrested by his tone. 

“T have heard a good deal of you, Miss 
Whiting.” 

Miriam flushed slightly, but she looked 
at him steadily. 

“What have you heard ?” 

“T have heard that you have ways of 
making the worse appear the better reason 
—that you flatter.” 

The glow deepened in her face, and her 
eyes flashed. 

“And,” he went on lightly, “ why should 
not one try to make the world pleasanter 
by making it more satisfied with itself? 
Isn’t that the part of a public benefactor ?” 

“You are laughing at me,” she cried. 
“ You—are—despising me.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered with real 
earnestness. “You misunderstand me. 
Isn’t it only fair to give back in pleasant 
speeches the admiration and adulation that 
the world gives you? There would be a 
certain dishonesty in taking all and giving 
nothing.” 

“You—you—are mocking me,” she 
gasped, rising, as if to fly, and then sink- 
ing back. 

“No,” he answered, “only I object to 
being mocked myself. 1’d rather not de 
included wth all the others to be given 
pleasant words, as you can so easily give 
them out of a large supply. I’d prefer 
to have you think better of me than to be- 
lieve that I am to be treated in that way.” 

“Mr. Leeds, you are abominable and 
rude—and I cannot listen to you.” 
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“T am sorry. Honestly, when you be- 
gan to make such—civil speeches to me I 
was disappointed, It was so exactly what 
I had been told to expect.” 

Miriam bit her lips—and her hand 
trembled a little on the handle of the sun- 
shade. 

“I may have lost my temper a little,” 
he said, “which one should never do—but 
I can’t take anything back.” 

That afternoon Miss Whiting was 
strangely silent. Held at the opening of 
the tent by her hostess, people passed be- 
fore her unseen. What she said she hardly 
knew. What her words meant she could 
not have told. She was only aware that 
her voice sounded unnatural, and that her 
laugh—when laugh she must—struck dis- 
cordantly and strangely on her ears. She 
felt that the time would never come when 
she could be alone—to think. 


II. 


Mrs. Gunnison’s dinners, like all else 
of the establishment, were always 
large. The classic limits authoritatively 
imposed she would have scorned—if she 
had ever heard of them. If she could 
have timed it, the greater the number of 
minutes required by the procession to the 
dining room in passing a given point, the 
better she would have been satisfied. She 
only felt that she “entertained ” when she 
beheld serried ranks of guests stretching 
away from her on either hand. Therefore, 
when Miriam turned and discovered Leeds 
at her right, they found themselves in such 
semi-isolation as only exists at a very large 
dinner table. 

“T am sorry,” he said, pleadingly. 

“So am I,” she answered, “ Very ! Oh, 
you think I mean that to be p!easant in that 
way, too Es 

She hastily averted her face, and en- 
gaged vigorously in conversation with the 
man on the other side. Leeds stared 
moodily before him. During the passing 
ot the many courses which Mrs. Gunnison’s 
idea of fitting ceremony demanded, the 
lady whom he had taken in found him 
neither communicative nor responsive. The 
dinner dragged on. Miss Whiting's soft 
right shoulder remained constantly turned 
on him. Her discourses, which he could 
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not help hearing, continued actively and 
unceasingly. At last Mrs. Gunnison 
darted restless glances about. She had 
already begun to stir uneasily in her chair. 

Miriam suddenly veered round upon 
him. 

“TI want to tell you something,” she al- 
most whispered. “ What I said—what I 
tried to.say this afternoon was true.” 

He looked at her with fixed earnestness. 

“Oh !” she cried passionately. “I can’t 
bear to have you study me as if I were a 
specimen of something—of mendacity, you 
think. But no matter about that. You 
must believe me. Don’t you?” 

“How can I,” he answered slowly, 
“ with » 

“With my reputation,” she caught up, 
quickly, as he paused. “Do not try to 
spare me—now. Can't you hear—can't 
you see, now, that I am speaking, the 
truth ?” 

He gazed at her without answering. 

“Oh, I can read in your eyes that you 
do not. I want you to believe me. Can’t 
you believe—even that ?” 

He shook his head half smilingly. 

“You do not know all that I have 
heard,” he answered. 

“Who can have been so unfair—so 
cruel? I—I never wanted to be believed 
so before. Oh, you think that is only a 
part of it; that the habit is so strong with 
me—that I am only flattering.” 

“If I have been—warned,” Leeds con- 
tinued. 

“As if I were a peril—an evil 

“Perhaps you might be,” he muttered. 

“T will not bear it. You shall believe 
me. Iam not flattering.” 

“At least, that you should have been 
willing to take the trouble to try was in it- 
self a distinction.” 

“You are hard on me.” 

“T must protect myself.” 

Mrs. Gunnison had arisen, and a rustling 
stir was spreading down the table. 

“T am not a harpy,” she cried. 

“A siren was a bird more beautiful, but 
not less dangerous,” he said. 

She rose straightly and swiftly. 

“You feel that you can speak to me 
like that because you believe I am what you 
think. Very well. There may be satisfac- 








tion for you to know it. I am, then, every- 
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thing that you have implied. More—more 
than you have said. Iam false. I do 
flatter peop!e—cajole them—deceive. I do 
it for my own interest. Now you are satis- 
fied? Could anything be worse? I con- 
fess, even, that I have deserved the way 
you have treated me.” 

“Believe me——-” he began, hastily. 

But she had swept from him, and, amid 
the group of retreating women, he found 
no chance to finish the sentence. 


IIT. 


Miriam Whiting said “ good-night” very 
early. A greater accuracy might demand 
the statement that the time at which She 
had “gone upstairs” was relatively not 
late—for the hours of the house were ex- 
pansive, and not only had morning a way 
of extending into afternoon, but midnight 
into morning. As a general thing, she had 
only disappeared with her hostess, but on 
this particular evening she pleaded weari- 
ness—sleepiness—had even hinted at a 
headache, which no one had ever known 
her to have. Thereupon, she departed, fol- 
lowed by the reproaches of the rest. Once 
in her room, she hurried her maid, and, 
finally, abruptly dismissed her. When she 
was alone, she went to the window and 
threw wide both the shutters. She leaned 
with her elbows on the sill, gazing out at 
the moonlit country. 

Perfectly round, with a burnished sky 
about it, such as may sometimes be seen 
when the circle is absolutely full, the white 
disk hung in the heavens. Below, about 
the quiet edges of the fountain, the light 
lay with silken sheen. Only, where the 
drops fell tremulously, the water was 
broken into glittering sparks. All was very 
still. Far off a dog barked fitfully. That 
was the one sound which broke the silence, 
with the exception of the occasional dis- 
tant laughter of some men on the terrace 
at the end of the spreading wing. With 
her fingers buried in her thick hair, care- 
fully gathered for the night, she looked 
straight before her, although she was 
wholly unconscious of the scene. 

A light knock at the door was repeated 
twice before she heard it and spoke. 

“Tt’s I,” the voice said, insistently. 
“ May I come in?” 
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“Of course,” Miriam answered, without 
moving. 

The door opened quickly, and a small 
figure darted into the room. 

“There was some one coming,” said Mrs. 
Brough, as she glanced down at the 
voluminous silken folds in which her little 
body was lost. “I am not in a condition 
to be seen—generally.” 

She came forward slowly. 

“My room is near yours. I saw your 
light. I thought that you had not gone to 
sleep. I wanted to come to speak to you.” 
She put her hands on Miriam’s shoulder. 
“You have been crying.” 

“Yes,” said Miriam, quietly. 

“I saw at dinner that you were not 
yourself-—and I am troubled; too. I have 
a confession to make.” 

Miriam looked at her curiously. 

“You know that I am your friend— 
now,” the other went on. “Since we have 
been here together, we have come to know 
each other as I never thought that we 
should. There was a time before, though, 
when I did not understand so well. I had 
watched you, and I did not like you. I 
distrusted you—or, rather, did not trust 
you——” 

“T understand. You were clever enough 
to see through me 7 

“T thought that with your—insinceri- 
ties, you were all false. I should have 
been wise enough to know differently. But 
what will you ?—to assume evil is easy, and 
always gives one a proud sense of superior 
perspicacity. I condemned you. Miriam, 
without a hearing, and I told Arthur 
Leeds.” 

“You did it?” the girl murmured, dully. 

“Yes, I warned him,” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because I like him and admire him, 
and I thought you—dangerous.” 

“That is why he has said the things he 
has.” 

“He has said something ?” 

“He has told mé that I am _ not 
worthy of regard or consideration or 
tespect.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Perhaps not directly—but he has im- 
plied that and more—by word and action. 
And—and—I love him.” 

Mrs. Brough sat down quickly in the 





chair which she had drawn up, and took 
Miriam’s hands. 

“TI know you so well now,” she said, 
“that at dinner I saw something was wrong. 
I did not realise that it was as bad as 
that.” 

“T think I loved him even last winter, 
when I only saw him—heard who he was— 
and did not know him, I admired and 
respected and reverenced him. But he 
seemed different tome. And to-day when 
I met him I wanted to tell him a little—as 
much as I could—of what I thought. I 
wanted him to know something of the feel- 
ing that I had. I wanted to please him. 
I wanted him to be nice to me—because 
I pleased him. What I said to him was 
true—true.” 

She sprang to her feet, and spoke in 
deep, tragic tones. 

“True!” she repeated, “And I have 
lost the power of being thought true. My 
words can only be considered so many 
counterfeits. I have so often debased the 
true metal of sincerity that anything I say 
must ring false—that anything I may give 
cannot be taken. What I said sounded frau- 
dulently in my own ears. I could not for- 
get the many, many times when I had 
spoken so nearly in the same way with- 
out meaning or belief, und each speech 
seemed to me a mockery. Though I 
longed with all of me to speak simply and 
sincerely—knowing that I spoke the truth 
—I hardly seemed to myself to be doing 
it. All appeared a part. but a repetition 
of the many times before when I had 
played a part—when what I did was a 
comedy—a farce—a tragedy !” 

She broke off with a sob. 

“You have cried wolf pretty often,” 
avowed Mrs. Brough. 

“1 am a Cassandra,” said the girl, in- 
stantly. “When I wish to be believed I 
cannot. When all that is most precious 
and dearest to me depends on it I cannot 
be trusted. I may speak, but I shall not 
be heard—when all my life is in being 
heard—I know it.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Brough, “ when I 
told him I thought of you as you 
seemed “s 

“AsI was. I don’t blame you,” Miriam 
cried, bitterly, “What I had become! 
Let me tell you.” She sat down again, 

















and, with her elbows on her knees and her 
chin on her hands, gazed fixedly at the 
other. “I think I began innocently 
enough. I wanted to be liked—and I fell 
into the way of saying pleasant little 
things. I tried to make everybody con- 
tented and pleased with me. That was 
when I came out. Indeed, I may say for 
myself that I had a sympathetic nature. | 
could not bear to see anyone uncomfortable 
or doubtful about themselves or anything, 
without trying to help them. Surely that 
was not bad ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brough, slowly. 

“T really wished to help everyone,” she 
continued. “And the best way that I 
found to do it was to say pleasant things. 
It was easy—too fatally easy. When I 
discovered how popular this made me I 
kept on. I continued for myself what I 
had really begun for others. Insensibly I 
acquired skill. I was not stupid. I had 
rather a gift for character—and could say 
exactly the thing to each one to flatter them 
the most. I found that I took pleasure in 
the exercise of such cleverness. There was 
a feeling of power in it—playing with the 
foibles and weaknesses of men and women. 
I did not see that I was often trafficking in 
unworthiness and baseness. 

“T’ve no doubt you did harm,” concluded 
Mrs. Brough, 
ing to be encouraged in their vanities. I 
don’t think, Miriam, that you were really 
very good for a person’s character.” 

“I was not very good for my own,” 
Miriam went on, grimly. “TI retrograded. 
I can see it now. In playing on the follies 
and faults of others, I grew less careful— 
less critical myself. Then the family lost 
its money. Oh, I haven't the poor excuse 
thet I was in want—that what I did was 
done from any lack of anything essential 
for myself and others. Ours was just a 
commonplace, undramatic loss—with only 
need for saving and retrenchment. With- 
out the deprivation of a’ single necessity, 
or comfort, even. Merely the absence 
of the luxuries. The luxuries, though, 
in a way, had become necessities 
to me—and—I found, by exercising my 
power, I could get much that I wished. I 
flattered and cajoled to please people, so 
that they would do things for me, give me 
things. That is ended 
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“ People are only too will-* 
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She pointed dramatically to a table. 

“There is the fan from Bengy Wade in 
a package. To-morrow it goes back to 
him. There is a note to Mrs, Grayson, de- 
clining her invitation. If I go to West- 
brook I shall not ride Persiflage. I have 
turned over a new leaf. But the degrada- 
tion of thinking of the record of the old 
ones! If I could only tear them out in- 
stead of trying to fold them down, I see 
it all now. He has made me see it all. 
He has made me despise myself until I see 
the way I look in his eyes; until I seem 
the same in my own. Janet, what can I 
do?” 

The girl’s head bent on the arm of the 
chair, as her body was shaken with sobs. 
The other put out her hand and gently 
stroked her heavy hair. 

“Don’t you exaggerate ?” 

“Did you,” Miriam panted, “ when you 
said what you did to Mr. Leeds? Did you 
make my blackness less black than it 
should be—did you concede to me any sav- 
ing light ?” 

“T did not know. 
now——” 

“You must not speak to him,” Miriam 
cried, sitting up abruptly. “There would 
be no use. When the seeds of distrust 
have been sown they will grow, even if the 
weeds crowd out everything else.” 

“ But weeds can be dug up.” 

“That must be my part.” Miriam an- 
swered, more calmly. “Only one course is 
left. It’s funny,” she smiled, swiftly, 
through her tears. “There is poetic jus- 
tice in it. I can do only one thing. It is 
my retribution.” 


If I can do anything 


IV. 


The announcement which Mrs. Gunni- 
son made on the following morning came 
as a surprise to Miriam. She had some 
difficulty in not displaying an undue ex- 
citement, The habit of containment, which 
had come with worldly experience, how- 
ever, did not fail her. She heard her 
hostess state that Arthur Leeds was com- 
ing to stay in the house without any exhi- 
bition of visible emotion. Mrs. Gunnison 


said that, as the Barlows had other people 
coming. he was going to transfer himself to 
“ Highlands,” and that he would affive in 
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time for luncheon. Any fears which 
Miriam experienced were wholly offset by 
a devout thankfulness. The event offered 
such an occasion for the carrying out of her 
plan as she had not hoped to have given 
her. In the promise of such an admirable 
opportunity for the execution of her pur- 
pose, she found a melancholy satisfaction. 
If, as she thought to herself, the iron was 
to enter her soul, the sooner the affair was 
accomplished the better. The process of 
self-sacrifice was not pleasant in the exe- 
cution, however glorious it might appear in 
the conception. Self-immolation might 
be a duty, but, as every martyrdom, it was 
more satisfactory as an ideal than as a fact. 

The first opportunity which came to exe- 
cute what she had laboriously planned was 
during the aimless inoccupation of after 
luncheon idleness. The arrangements for 
the afternoon had not yet been concluded, 
but were in the careless making. Who 
should ride ; who should drive ; who should 
walk; who should go and who should 
stay ; the what and whither had not been 
settled. Leeds strolled to her side. 

“T have been trying to speak to you, but 
you have avoided me.” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“TI am going to tell you the truth, 
now ” she paused, and looked at him. 

“ Why ?” he repeated. 

“Because I think that you are the most 
detestable man I ever saw,” she answered, 
gazing squarely at him, 

He started slightly—glanced at her in 
surprise, and abruptly sat down on the 
divan beside her. 

“You have really come to that conclu- 
sion ?” he asked. 

“I have always believed it,” she an- 
swered, firmly. 

“But you said S 

“You told me that I was a flatterer. I 
shall not be with you any longer. You 
wish the truth. You shall have it.” 

“That is what you thought from the 
first ?” he said, slowly. 

“Yes,” she answered, less clearly. “I 
have always understood that you were 
most absurdly self-satisfied. That you are 
deluded by a pose as to which you are so 
weak as to deceive yourself. That you take 
yourself with a seriousness which leads you 














to believe that you are preaching a crusade 
when you are only blowing a penny 
whistle. That you assume that you have 
made for yourself a position and a repu- 
tation which were made for you.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“You have an old name and a large for- 
tune which rendered you conspicuous and 
made everything easy. The newspapers 
have talked of you only as they would 
anyway. Indeed, they would have given 
more space to you if you had a liking for 
conducting an automobile painted like a 
barber's pole than they have because you 
went into politics. They would have pre- 
ferred the striped automobile, but they had - 
to be content with the ‘ reform politics’ as 
the freak of one in your place.” 

“Then you think I am—nothing ?” 

“You are a rich young man of assured 
position—spoiled by the world.” 

“T thought I had, at least, ordinary 
common sense.” 

“Probably—but still you have unduly 
lost your head. You would not know if 
people were laughing at you F: 

Leeds flushed slightly. Miriam caught 
her breath sharply, and reached forward to 
take up a fan which lay within her reach. 

“T am altogether a monster ?” 

“No,” she replied calmly. “A very or- 
dinary young man, I should say.” 

“T’d be kind to dumb animals and not 
kick a baby ie 

“TI am quite serious,” she answered. 
“You objected to any little pleasantness on 
my part because what I said might not be 
altogether sincere. Now we are going to 
have facts. Indeed, you are the type of 
man I dislike.” 

“At least, we know where we are now,” 
he responded. 

“Yes. And as we are staying in the 
same house it may be as well.” 

Miriam rose slowly. She walked de- 
cidedly across the room, and ostentatiously 
placed herself beside Mrs. Gunnison. 
Leeds, deserted, did not move. He sat 
staring at the floor, as he softly drummed 
with his fingers on the couch’s leather arm. 

As well as in certain other particulars, 
the life of a country house is microcosmical 
in this—escape from the requirements of 
human relationship is impossible. Indeed, 
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the demands are made greater, the bonds 
more firmly fixed. In fact, the condition 
of all may be more fitly described as the 
condition of two united in matrimony— 
they take each other for better or worse. 
Constantly through the day they must meet, 
The terms on which they are thrown to- 
gether impose intimacy. If latent anti- 
pathy exists with the revealing conditions 
of constant companionship it must be dis- 
covered. If inherent sympathy is to be 
found the two gravitate toward each other 
with inevitable certainty. As the birth- 
place of aversion quickly reaching a 
maturity of detestation and hate; as the 
hothouse of interest growing speedily into 
full bloom of liking and love, there is no 
place like a country house. All existence 
there, in its condensed form, is a forcing 
process, Without any awkwardly abrupt 
transition or disconnecting jolts, those who 
begin to talk about mutual friends in the 
morning may easily reach a discussion of 
their own souls in the afternoon, and be far 
on the broad and easy path of sentiment by 
evening. Like or dislike, more or less 
strong. must surely and quickly follow. 


There is in the social chemistry a certainty 
of repulsion or attraction, out of which the 
most unexpected combinations result—of a 
surprisingly lasting nature. . 

In the daily routine Miriam saw Leeds 


constantly. Though she might come down 
late for breakfast, she always found him. 
Even if she breakfasted in her room, when 
she descended he was always smoking in 
the hall. 

“TI did not expect to stay so long,” he 
explained to her on one occasion, rising as 
she paused at the foot of the stairs. 

“Then why do you?” she asked, coldly. 

“Don’t you know?” the demanded. 
“Should you feel it pleasanter if I went 
away ?” 

“Really—as I have undertaken to be 
perfectly frank with you—how can your 
going or staying make the least difference 
in the world to me ?” 

“ Still,” he said, looking at her curiously, 
“there must be something tiresome im 
having to be scorning somebody all the 
time.” 

“I think,” she said briefly, “I hear 
voices in the billiard room. I am going in 
there.” 
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If at dinner Leeds found -himself next 
to her he discovered that she spoke to him 
no more than the strict letter of the law 
governing the conduct of guests in the same 
house demanded. What she said was of 
the most indifferent nature. If he sought 
to reach a more personal basis he found 
himself checked. 

“Miss Whiting,” he said, suddenly, on 
the third evening, “I am going away to- 
morrow morning.” 

Miriam swung about swiftly. 

“To-morrow !” she exclaimed, with a 
catch in her voice. 

“Yes. I think I bad better go, thouzh 
there is something I want to tell you before 
Ido. I have thought of all that you have 
said. I have profited by the new light 
that you have thrown upon myself—my 
actions—my life.’ 

“What do you mean?” she murmured. 

“T have realised that very likely I am a 
prig. I understand the futility of what I 
am trying todo. I see that I have been . 
mistaken in my power. I’m going to give 
up.” 

“Give up ?” she replied. 

“You have shown that I was attempting 
more than I was able to do. The Donald- 
sons have asked me to go in their yacht 
round the world. The Vierna starts on 
Thursday. I am going away to be lazy 
and careless, and live.the life for which 
you think I’m fitted.” 

“You are going to give up everything ?” 
she exclaimed. . 

“Yes,” he answered. “It is your doing. 
You must take the responsibility of it.” 

“But what I say—what I think, can 
make no difference,” she almost entreated. 
“T am not of enough importance to you— 
you cannot consider me enough r 

“All that is something of which you 
know nothing.” he answered, gravely. 
“Something of which I have told you 
nothing. I am going away—with the 
Donaldsons.” 

“People like that !” she interrupted. 

“People like that. I am going with 
them to lead their life—to be gone for a 
year, unless one thing happens. As I said, 
you ate responsible.” 

“But I can’t be,” she implored. “It 
isn’t possible. I can’t count for anything.” 

“Let me assure you that you do.” 
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“Then I can’t take the responsibility. I 
won't.” 

“ Unless one thing happens I am going,” 
he went on, inflexibly. “There are some, 
I think, who believe in me—who will think 
I am making a mistake.” 

“But your future—your career,” she be- 
gan, and paused abashed, as she saw the 
way he watched her. 

“T thought we were to have no—insin- 
cerities—no flatteries. Since I know what 
you really think, such civil implications can 
mean nothing.” 

She bit her lips, pale as ‘her cheeks were 
white. 

“Oh!” she ered, “how horrible !” 

Through all of dinner she hardly spoke. 
If she sid nothing to Leeds, ne‘ther would 
she address the man on her other side, only 
giving such monosyllabic answers as were 
necessary. The evening dragged slowly. 
Leeds did not approach her. Once or twice 
she looked toward him, but he did not 
appear to notice her. Indeed, he only 
cam? late from the smoking .room and re- 
turned after a brief appearance in the big 
hall. 

“When.” she asked once, in a timid 
voice, of Mrs. Gunnison, “does Mr. Leeds 
go?” 

“The early train,” the lady answered. 
“T believe he leaves the house before seven, 
or at some equally unearthly ‘thour.” 

7 * * 

The fresh sunlight in the early morning 
was flooding through the open hall door as 
Leeds came down the wide, main stairs. 
He saw, under the forte-cochére, the trap 
ready to take him to the station, and into 
which the second man, with the help of the 
groom, was lifting his trunk. Here and 
there a housemaid was busy with duster 
and cloth. The machinery of the estab- 
lishment was being set in running condition 
and there was the accompanying disorder. 
The place seemed strange and unfamiliar. 

“Your keys, sir,” the butler said, hold- 
ing out the bunch. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’m ready.” 

As he spoke he started. Clearly in the 
stillness of the morning he heard a few 
soft notes struck on the piano. At that 
hour the sound was most unusual. He lis- 
tened. The Flower Music of “ Parsifal.” 
With a swiftness that left the astonished 


butler staring after him, he darted toward 
a door. In a moment he had torn the 
portiére aside and had crossed the polished 
floor of the music room. Miriam was seated 
at the piano, her fingers resting on the 
keys. 

“You are down!” he exclaimed, 

“Yes,” she answered, neither turning 
round nor looking up. 

“You are very early.” 

“Yes,” she assented. Then she whirled 
about on the music stool. “I came down 
to see you.” 

“ Why ad 

Both spoke with a simple directness— 
with the manner of those dealing in ulti- 
mate moments with the unmistakable facts. 

“You told me last night that you were 
doing as you do because of what I have 
said. I cannot take the responsibility. 
I’d rather that you-thought even worse of 
me than you do. Oh!” she cried, bending 
her head down on her hands, which clasped 
the rack of the piano. “I am false— 
false! I cannot be true even in my falsi- 
ty. All that I have been telling you is 
not the truth. 

“When you judged me—when you told 
me—or showed me what you thought of 
me—I recognized what I was doing—what 
I was. “I saw I was false. My pride 
drove me to do something else. It was a 
punishment for myself—a price I must 
pay. As falsely as you thought I tried to 
please you—so falsely, really, I made my- 
self hateful to you. I told you every un- 
true, miserable thing of which I could 
think. It seemed as if any little remnant of 
dignity which I had demanded it. But to 
have you say that you were influenced by 
my lies—were going to give up_so much 
that was splendid and great—because of 
them! Oh, you must believe me now. I 
could not bear it.” 

“Then you don’t think I am altogether 
contemptible ?” 

“T think you are the finest and best and 
strongest man I know,” she said, bravely. 

On one knee, beside her, he had his arm 
about her. 

“Bless you, darling,” he cried. “Then 
I can tell the truth. too.’ I think that you 
are the dearest and sweetest woman, and I 
love you—love you !” 

“I—I don’t deserve it,” she sobbed. 
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“T would not,” he sard, “ let myself be- 
lieve what you told me at first, but then I 
would not let myself believe what you said 
afterward, I hoped P 

“Oh, it was so hard for me. Can't you 
understand? There was expiation in it. 
Don’t you think it enough ?” 

“TI think we have both been mistaken 
and unhappy.” , 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Since the first 
I have changed, It taught me a lesson. I 
am different—really.” 

“We'll have everything all right now, 
and that is all.” 

“But you are going away,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“IT said I was going away unless one 
thing happened.” 

“Yes,” she said, eagerly. 

“Very well—it has happened.” 
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The sound of the brush striking sharply 
and with metallic distinctness on a dust- 
pan came from the room beyond. 

“Perhaps we had better go on the ter. 
race,” he laughed. “ Really, we ought to 
have moonlight and mystery, but * 

Together they went out through the open 
door into the fresh, soft morning air. The 
warm scent of the garden blew up to them, 
A large, yellow butterfly fluttered peace- 
fully by. The dew still lay on leaf and 
flower, glittering in a thousand sparkles. 

“The night is the time for romance.” he 
said. “Any well managed proposal should 
be made under the stars,” 

“ But the morning, such a morning,” she 
exclaimed, softly, and clasping her hands 
in ecstasy. “And as this is going to be a 
beginning for me, I like the morning 
better.” 





By OSCAR PARKER 


N his time Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
] played many parts, but his Isidore 
Izard is the culm:nation, thus far, of a 
distinguished histrionic career. There is 
little besides Isidore Izard in “ Business is 
Business,” only the frame-work in which 
is set that portrait of egotism, vulgarity, 
and ruthless greed. But what a picture it 
#3! As an artist produces his master- 
piece by a multitude of deft and delicate 
strokes, foreseeing in imagination the effect 
at which he aims, and by a trie instinct 
building up the whole compos‘s:on through 
subtle touches of colour here and there, 30 
Mr. Tree has studied and elaborated a 
wonderfully vivid and convincing portra‘t 
with ‘amazing resource and w:th the 
artist’s suscept'bility to the value of each 
detail. A student of acting could have 
no better lesson than to study, n'ght after 
night, the means by which Mr. Tree 
creates this part. 

Mr. Sidney Grundy has adapted the 
play from the French of M. Ociave Mir- 
beau. and in the course of the adaptation 
the drama has undergone some. though 
nct much, transformation. In the jo'nt 
hands of Mr.Grundy and Mr. Tree the part 
of the plutocrat Izard has been enlarged 
and intensified until it stands out domf- 
rant, ferocious, a personification of the 
tyranny and selfishness of wealth ; and yet. 
in spite of his bombast and conceit. his self- 
laudation, his egregious vanity, his un- 
scrupulousness. he is not wholly intoler- 
able—our sympathies are not entirely 
alienated. Partly by a humorous quality 
in the exaggerated insolence of this ego- 
tism—partly by certain touches of human 
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tenderness in the portraiture, we find our- 
selves drawn to I[idore Izard, and at- 
tracted by something more than an intel- 
lectual enjoyment of a finished perform- 
ance. Our sympathies are engaged, also, 
and the ruin of his dearest ambitions ex- 
cites our pity, while we are compelled to 
admit its poetic justice. 

Izard typifies the lowest qualities of the 
successful man of busmess. Money is 


everything ; to pile it up is a religion; to 


spend it osteatatiously is the breath of life. 
Its power ‘s lim'tless, and the man who 
can create and weld that power is neces- 
sarily a god among men. He swaggers 
over his estate, lords it in his house, 
humiliates his servants; he poses, struts, 
and blusters. He has been twice a bank- 
rupt. and has “served time” for six 
months for some shady piece of “ finance,” 
but he rather plumes himself upon these 
episodes as proofs of smartness and riot- 
ou; pushfulness. He patronises his poor 
old wife, to whom all this magnificence is 
distressng; she “doesn’t understand 
things.” His daughter is merely an asset. 
All his love is given to his son, a spend- 
thrift, who despises his father with an open 
and unblushing contempt. Like all vulgar 
upstarts, Izard has a fawning regard for 
birth and breeding when it can do with ~ut 
h‘m. but he luxuriates in insolence towards 
the young baronet who is his private secre- 
tary, and when Lord Hathersage comes to 
him as a borrower he forces that haughty 
but impecunious feer to make a con- 
temptible trade as the price of his assist- 
ance. Herein, as in all things, he is the 
keen, single-eyed man of business. No job 
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is too dirty, if there is money in it. No 
nice discriminations of taste ever make him 
pause in the execution of any scheme. Only 
a millionaire is entitled to have crup!es or 
a sense of honour or family pride; such 
luxuries are not for those who want any- 
thing. “Busines; is Business” has no 
avowed didactic purpose,-but all the same 
it is a cruelly true and convincing por- 
trait, and yet, doubtless, not a single in- 
dividual of the type thus figured will re- 
cognise himself in the portrait. The type 
is more comprehens‘ve than any individual, 
though it includes them all. 

It has been already said elsewhere that 
women do not like “ Business is Business,” 
and it is quite true, so far as my observa- 
tion goes. The character of Izard is de- 
testable to them, and they have no com- 
prehension of the particular buniiness 
episode that is introduced, though—good- 
ness knows !—the affair is simple enough, 
too simple, perhaps, to stand as a worthy 
example of those that might be supposed 
to engage the attention of such a 
“Napoleon of finance.” But, neverthe- 
less, women did not forsake His Majesty’s 
Theatre during the run of “Business is 
Business.” They may tell each other plain- 
tively that “ Paolo and Francesca” wais’so 
much sweeter and sigh for Mr. Henry 
Ainley and Cinque-Cento poetry and 
romance, but there is another kind of fasci- 
nation in the man who knows how to make 
money by twentieth century tricks, and 
wherever women are assured they will see 
that type they will flock. How far the’ p'c- 
ture will breed a wholesome contempt is 
another matter, a problem I am not dis- 
posed to solve. Even the detestable may 
be condoned for suffic'ent ‘consideration in 
hard cash, or they may declare the charac- 
ter overdrawn. I assure them it was not. 

The scene with Lord Hathersage was very 
fine. To the nobleman’s rank and social 
position Izard pays the fawning subservi- 
ance of a sycophant. but as soon as it 
comes to “ business,” he iis master—direct 
emphatic, dominating. He is absolutely 
pitiless, because he has no conception of 
any motive but the love of money. And 
with true poetic justice he iis struck at last 
through his own family. The daughter 
whom he would sell to bind the bargain 
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with Lord Hathersage turns against him ; 
the son he idolises is killed while motoring. 
But with his ambitions shattered, his hopes 
ruined, and his mind brought to the verge 
of collapse, his ruling passion _ still 
triumphs, and he dictates an amendment to 
a business contract with all the acumen of 
the born speculator. It wal; a wonderful 
performance. 


No instrument can ever be made suffi- 
ciently . sensitive . to measure ethical 
influences, amd we can only vaguely 
gauge the effect of Mr. B: rrie’s books and 
plays upon the characters of the men and 
women of h's time. Nothing in human 
character that is morbid, gros, sensual, 
cynically sceptical of the grace of life, can 
go quite unscathed by an imagination that 
feels with the heart af a child, and forms 
its critic:sm of life in terms of radiant 
humour instead of chilling condemnation. 
“ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire” glows, like “ Peter 
Pan,” with the beautiful and pathetic in- 
nocence of inexperience. I have heard 
people call it “rot,” but I can only be 
sorry for them. A dramatic critic has de- 
scribed Amy Grey as “hysterically dis- 
eased” and “suspecting her own mother 
of an ‘assignation’”; what a singularly 
perverted . or stunted ‘magination he 
must be cur with. Of counse, if 
adult mind; have passed so completely out 
of the glamour of that impossible but 
ecstatic world in which children live that 
they can no longer think in untainted 
imagery, they will translate the disingenu- 
ous fancies of youth into the turbid 
realism of the'r own experience. The charm 
of Mr. Barrie is that he understands the 
unspotted soul.and.can look at life through 
its eyes. His merit is that he can gaily 
teach us scorn of unclean things by a pro- 
cess of humorous disillusion and not by a 
didactic lesson. It is precisely by that pro- 
cess of humorous dizillusion that Mrs. Grey 
is brought to see her status in the domestic 
household. and by the same quaintly- 
original method we are all made to feel that 
the Kingdom of Heaven iis the heart of a 
little child. 

I have dwelt on this episode sn “ Alice” 
because it has been rather cruelly criticised, 
but it is only a part of the larger theme. 
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Mrs. Grey and her husband, Coionel Grey, 
are returmmg from a Jong residence in 
India. They have three children in Eng- 
land whom they h “e not seen for many 
years. Amy, a daughter of seventeen, a 
son, Cosmo, and a baby who discreetly re- 
mains off the stage. The whole theme of 
the play is the readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the almost .unknown mother 
and her children, especially, of course, the 
two older ones. Mrs. Grey has been a 
great favourite in India. a reigning belle 
wherever they have been stationed, and she 
comes back “home” at forty, longing to be 
again with her “babies,” but by no means 
prepared to abdicate her sovereignty and 
settle down into the hum-drum pose of the 
elderly married woman. She speedily 
finds, however, that to Amy and Cosmo she 
is quite old, and expected to be staid and 
domestic as a matter of course. The situa- 
tion has its pathetic, no less than its humor- 
ous, side, but it becomes speedily compli- 
cated by a most diverting issue, for the in- 
troduction of which Amy and her equally 
romantic friend, Leonora. are responsible. 
The two girl’s have been enjoying a round at 
the theatres, and—here is another touch of 
Mr. Barrie’s whimsical irony—every where 
they have been confronted with “the 
triangle of life” ; that as to say, comtempor- 
ary. drama reiterates over and over again 
the complication of the husband, the wife, 
and the Jover. Hence the two girls draw 
the plausible deduction that the triangular 
relation is a \sort of inevitable corollary to 
married life. They do not in the least un- 
derstand its possible tragedies, because 
they read nothing into the story but what 
they see on the stage. .Still, in every case. 
it is the lover who is the undesirable 
tertium quid, and there are always compro- 
mising letters to be got rid of. Amy awaits 
the appearance of this almast forgotten 
mother in a state of nervous expectancy, 
quite prepared for the discovery of the 
geometrical relation here. Aj; a matter of 
fact. it has scarcely more significance to the 
girl than a propos'tion in Euclid. and that 
any sane man could suppose that Mr. Barrie 
intended Amy to suspect a criminal liaison 
on the part of her mother is a méracle of 
misconception. However. among the first 
callers. upon Mrs. Grey is one of the frien‘s 


made in India, Stephen Rollo, a man much 
younger than herself, not much older than 
her own son. Amy sees her kiss him and, 
forthwith, the triangle is complete. Here 
is the inevitable lover! Hence arise com- 
plications, for Amy determines that her 
duty is to go to the young man’s rooms, de- 
mand back the compromising letters which 
must—according to her dramatic education 
—exist, and appeal to the “lover” to give 
up his infatuation. How she does so; 
how she amazes Stephen by her escapade ; 
how she is caught in his rooms by her 
mother and father ; how the mother tries to 
shield the girl and the father’s wrath goes 
out to the innocent youth, and how, through 
it all, Amy, fixed in her hallucination and 
her plan of campaign. abates no jot of her 
firm purpose, till at last Mrs. Grey comes to 
a realization of the girl’s quite innocent and 
quixotic championship—all this is to be 
seen ; for it cannot be told. And so the 
tnother comes at lakt to see plarnly the 
pointing finger of her destiny. She is in 
the hands of her children ; her place is by 
the fireside ; to win the'r love she must 
fall into the groove their fancies have 
marked out for her. 

The part of Alice Grey fits Mins Ellen 
Terry like a glove, without a distracting 
wrinkle anywhere. She is blithe and joy- 
ous in the home-coming ; she is delightful 
in the diffident poise of her earlier attitude 
toward) ker children ; she carries our hearts 
with her when her n.otherly instincts rise 
up insistent to shield her daughter, when 
the compromising discovery is first made ; 
but how isresistible she is when, the truth 
dawning at last, she accepts the situation 
in the spirit of her daughter's humour, 


and veers between happy tears and an irre- 


pressible sense of the fun of it all. She 
is at once the woman of the world, the 
idolising mother. the impersonation of all 
the gracious humour of Mr. Barrie’s whimsi- 
cal fancy. High praise must be given, 
too, to Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s amy Grey. 
She plays she part with a captivating 
earnestne:s, a most consistent serious- 
ness that, coupled with her never-failing 
suggestion of girlish inexperience, is mdst 
diverting. 


The Vedrenne-Barker Season at the 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 
As Amy Grey—“ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire”—Duxe oy Yorx’s Tuxares. 
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Royal Court Theatre has. come to an end 
for the summer months, but the success. haj 
been: gratifying and .a third season will 
commence on the 12th Sepvember. - It. was 
a bold; an original, a praiseworthy under- 
taking. It has been conducted with skill, 
with a judicious blend of hardihood and 
caution, with admirable catholicity in the 
selection of plays and an almost unerriag 
judgment in the selection of players. - It 
deserved ‘success and it thas succeeded. 
We-have had plays of which the general 
play-go’ng public knew little or nothing, 
and of which they would have known little 
or nothing, so long as the productions were 
confined to an occasional matinee, with a 
cast brought together for a singe perform- 
ance. When, but for some such enter- 
prise, would Mr. Bernard Shaw have ob- 
tained adequate, or any approach to an 
adequate, presentation? We have had 
“Candida,” “John Bull’s Other Island,” 
“You Never Can Tell,” “How He Lied 
to Her Husband,” “Man and Superman,” 
each in a fair series of performance, and 
Mr. Bernard: Shaw has been the most 
talked-of . author “én London this past 
winter. He és beginning to be—I was going 
to say; understood, but I wll say appre- 
ciated instead. . The cult is more compre- 
hensive than comprehending. But for 
th’s enterprise of Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker Mr. Shaw must have still remained 
a somewhat veiled demigod to ninety-nine 
in every one hundred. And so of' other 
dramatists whose work has been adequately 
given at the Court, Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
W. B.°. Yeats. Gilbert -Murray. Next 
season’s programme is not complete. but 
we are promised plays by Sir John Han- 


_ kin. Granville Barker, and of counse, a 


good deal more of Mr. Shaw, happily. 
For it has now been proved to demon- 
stration that the public can take a good 
deal of Bernard Shaw. As to efficient 
digestion—that is another matter. . What. 
for example, is “ Candida” to the ordinary 
play-goer? ~ Caviare or plain bread and 
butter? What is it tothe trained critic, 
indeed? Nothing 4s determined by 


general consent—not even whether “ Can- 
dida” is a dramatic composition to start 
witn. It is in dramatic form. but is it 
drama? 


Is it merely a vehicle for the 





author's satirical girds at our pretens.ons, 
our ambitions, our ¢noompetence? Is 
it a sholy. crusade agains: humbug and 
cant, cast in the form of a miracle-play for 
greaver vividness? Is ix only a slice cut 
haphazard out of tame suburban domestic 
life, garnished with plums .of wi and 
persiflage, or is it a comedy of manners 
built on a theme of. real human cnterest, 
a conflict.of character? To my mai 
“Candida” approaches . more nearly ‘to 
dramatic unity in ‘story and method than 
any other.of Mr. Shaw’s plays. It may 
be a misfortune from a dramatic point 
of view that Mr. Shaw cannot present a 
character as the embodiment of a sngle 
principle of action. His men and women 
are very human creaturg; indeed ; he «will 
have no truck with the incomparable, with 
the superlative. His gods and goddesses 
always have some trick of manner, some 
fault of taste, ome banality that drops 
them out of the clouds into a neighbour- 
ing villa, where they are not a bit heroic 
to the view. In “Candida” we have for 
theme the duel between the dreamerand the 
doer ; but the doer is aself-distrusting prig 
and a preacher, and the dreamer is a self- 
conceited and hysterical blunderer, They 
play for the love of a lady, Candida, the 
wife of Morell, the preacher. The poet 
exalts her into a goddess, too fine for this 
world. She should be enthroned; wor- 
shipped, not preached at ; spared al! labour 
worry, pettinesses ; saved for high thoughts 
alone. He even persuades the husband 
that ‘he may be right, and Morell, silly 
idiot, is so‘far impressed as to bring his 
wife to the point of choosing between him 
and the frenzied idealist. She, Philistine 
that she is, sane. healthy, clear-eyed and 
visionless, wheedles him into good humour 
in a vein of matemnal solicitude, part 
rebuke, part chaff, as one treats a perverse 
boy. Mr. Shaw’s insight into individual 
character is always startling. As a critic 
of men and women as individuals he is 
inimitable. He makes us despise our 
littleness, our hypocrisy, our ignorance, 
our intolerance ; but does he point the way 
to higher things?—Has he ever brought 
down the divine fire to a singie soul ? 


Mr. Lew's Waller's revival of “Monsieur 
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MISS EVELYN MILLARD 
4s Lady Mary Carlyle—“ Monsieur Beaucaire "—Lerzamut Tuzartes. 
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Beaucaire” at the Imper-al has been doubly 
welcome; first, because the mysterious 
prince is the mo3: attractive of the many 
melodramatic heroes Mr. Walter has im- 
personated, and, secondly, it has given us 
Miss Evelyn Millard in the part of Lady 
Mary. Miss Millard is not a born heroine 
of melodrama. Her method is not pitched 
on that high and strident key that sounds 
the grandiloquent passage of melodramatic 
emotion. Hers is a finer, more subt'e art, 
but nevertheless she makes a charming 
Lady Mary Carlyle, not so expansive of 
manner aj; the times would have just-fied, 
not so conscious of her regnancy as might 
be expected of the reigning belle of Bath 
in the days of Beau Nash. but a very 
sweet and girlish heroine, doing. uncalcu- 
lated things out of a tender-hearted, 
womanly impulye rather than from an im- 
perious will. When matters look very 
black for Monsieur Beaucaire. she makes 
us feel rather the pathos of her disappoint- 
ment and renunciation, than the indig- 
nation of an affronted queen, but a more 
clamourou; beauty would not touch the 
heart so directly and surely. An actress 
of Miss Millard’s pecultar charm of reti- 
cence and tender grace of voice and man- 
ner evolves a new beauty out of the virile 
temper of melodrama. 


I paid my visit to the Criterion with an 
earnest wish to be pleased wth “The 
Axis,” because I have so genuine an ad- 
miration for Miss Ethel Irving’s an that I 
should have been glad to see her season at 
the Criterion a pronounced success. But 
I cannot endorse Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s play 
with any enthusiasm. Perhaps the hest 
that one can say is that it comes \so little 
short of being, in some respects, an attrac- 
tive play, its author may with good reaison 
aspire to winning a position as a dramatist. 
The genesis of the plot has originality and 
promise. The hero, Aubrey Warren, and 
his close friend, Dr. Muriel, have just got 
home from a successful expedit’on to Arc- 
tic regions, Warren being the commander 
of the expedition, and for his discoveries 
is being made the recipient of an honorary 
degree conferred by Oxford. Both the ex- 
plorers are pronounced misogynists ; they 
agree, verbally, that their calling is incon- 








sient with any thoughts of marriage, and 
Dr. Murmel is particularly keen to keep 
Aubrey out of all threatening entangle- 
ments. Seven years before, he had inter- 
fered in an affair that might have had con- 
sequences detrimental to what he conceived 
to be his friend's career as a great explorer, 
and though Warren was very much in love 
at that tine, the interference had its desired 
effeo:, and the lady married another. She 
and Aubrey have not met meanwhile. Now 
there are plenty of people im the world 
whom a distinguished man, if unmarried, 
affects in only one way, viz., a3 a marmage- 
able oreature, and the match-makers 
promptly take charge of Mr. Aubrey War- 
ren. A Miss Helen Ventry is the lady 
se'ected for him, and the trap is set. Dr. 
Mure detects it, and to keep his friend out 
of it proceeds to nibble at the bait himself. 
He makes love to Helen, with a cynical in- 
difference to the effect upon her, if he can 
only forestall Aubrey. The result as that 
he falls seriously in love himself, caught 
hopelessly in the trap he sought to make 
innocuou}; to Aubrey. Thus far we have 
the materials for a very pretty comedy, but 
the author goes hopelessly astray when he 
makes h's plottea; revert to the trick by 
which Beatrice and Benedick are cajoled 
into falling into one another's arms. In 
“Much Ado About Nothing” the lovers 
were ‘m love, but in “The Axis” they are 
both in love with someone else, and the 
episode is as theatrical and unreal as pos- 
sible. 

Miss Irving does not appear im “The 
Axis,” but in the little one-act tragedy that 
follows, “ Where the Crows Gathered.” she 
has a part which gives scope for her ex 
ceptionally fine abilities as an emotional 
actress. She is the daughter of a Britanny 
peasant, and has been leading a life of 
pleasure ® Paris. But she has fallen in 
love, and hat; come back home to Aurne de- 
termined to turn over a new leaf so that 
her Loriel may forgive her past, and marry 
her. But Loriel rejects her. In this little 
play Miss Irving passes through the emo- 
tions of remorseful repentance, of joy in 
her new and pure love, of anguish. of 
pleading, of despair, a tense dramatic 
triumph, that must establish her position 
as a great actress. 
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RORY MACPHEE 


A TALE OF THE 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


By W. C. FRASER 
(Author of “The Whaups of Durley”’) and 


A. RICHARDSON 


T the head of wild Glen Tilt stands 
Ben-y-Gloe, lord of the Grampians 

and harbourer of stags. In rounded swells 
of heather and bilberry he rises among a 
hundred lesser hflls till, anon, bis broad 
shoulders shake themselves free in bold 
grey scarps and heavy spaces of shadow, 
while higher still his naked head gleams 
white in the sun or towers ghostly above 
the clinging mists. But always, sun or 
shadow, wend, or mix, he is the master 
whose eye sees all the lands of Atholl. 
Under his feet broods Loch Loch. Away 
over bent and heather the falls of Tarf are 
like a patch of snow against the moor; 
further north, Loch Tilt gleams like a blue 
eye set deep in the dark moss-hags. In 
the crags of the mountain the golden eagle 
finds an eyrie, and his corries are the plea- 


sant resting places of the deer. There is 
no fairer land in all Scotland, nor one to 
cling more about the heart-strings of her 
children. 


Between moor and cliff, on the sloping 
banks of Tilt and above the precipices of 
Tarf, lie broad stretches of greenest grass. 
It is not yet eighty years since the north 
held no richer grazing grounds for summer 
sheep, and not yet twice that Gime since 
from safe shelter among the hollows the 
last cateran raided Braemar and Strath- 
ardle. When the dew glistens in the early 
sun those meadow slopes show lines and 
scars beneath their surface verdure, and the 
squared furrows of shadow betwera the 
ridges are all that now remains to tell the 
tale of Fealar when her men went out, two 
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hundred strong, to the summons of the 
fiery cross as it sped from Deeside to the 
banks of Tummel. 

Stirring days they were, days when a 
man lived and died indeed; hard maybe, 
and not over scrupulous of mine and 
thine, or even life, less pleasant to the eye 
than the years which followed in these 
same shielings under the Ben. 

Rough or smooth, they are passed now, 
and only the eagle yelps in the crags, the 
grouse clucks in the heather, and the ant- 
tered stag bells from the misty heights—on 
and above and between the scarred patches 
of green among waich a vanished people 
dweit. 

Yet the crofter days have left one other 
reminder in a sheltered nook, if a man have 
eyes to see. In face of the threefold 
gathering of the waters—of Tilt and Tarf 
and Fealar, stand four walls, broken and 
grown with moss, yet still breast high, hid- 
den between the spurs of Ben-y-Gloe, a 
haunt meet and fit for any cateran of the 
old day. 

Meet and fit also for his abode was the 
man who lived here in the beginning of 
the days when the Southron first turned 
northward in this hundreds, for ease of 
nerve and sinew, and for the trouble of 
stag and bird. Rory Macphee saw the 
coming, and misdoubted it. From where 
are now the shepherds’ bothies *n Glen- 
fernate he retreated to Fealar Glen, and 
when the road came to Fealar—and there- 
by maso.s and a stone-built lodge, his feet 
carred him from the glen still further un- 
der the shadows of Ben-y-Gloe, into the 
hollow beneath the King’s Seat, to the 
little islet of Loch Loch. 

This sketch of a flight of the old before 
the new may stir a sentimental horror in 
modern hearts, but Rory was indeed no 
guileless boor, loving the hill and _ its 
silences more than the voices of men. Away 
down Glen Tilt and Glenfernate are Blair 
and Pitlochry, nor need a man traverse 
twelve miles of hill, north by west, before 
he comes to Braemar in Deeside. There 
are men in Braemar and those other towns 
who are, a3 is indeed nowise wrong, lovers 
of the savour of moor fowl and a good 
stag’s haunch. By their mouths Rory 
lived. But no road leads to no end, and 
the roal to a lodge is the fosterer of 








watchers. So the gillies of the Duke came 
up from the banks of the Garry, and from 
the north men out of Mar reacaed hands 
to join with them in the guardiansh p of 
this great new forest. A world of sport- 
ing lords and forest keepers has litt!e room 
for an onest man. Thus Rory made his 
dwelling place among the waters of Loch 
Loch. 

Loch Loch is neither very great nor very 
small. A ‘water’ with no other name, ‘t ha; 
a part in the mystery of the hill, Under 
the roots.of Ben-y-Gloe you may drop a 
plummet on a hundred fathom line until, 
when all is out, the line still ‘tangs taut. 
Yet a yard to the left’or right, the cord sags 
before the sixth knot pass your fingers. 

In one of these watery hollows lies Diar- 
mid’s jewelled cup, lost there on the fatal! 
day of the measuring of the boar. But 
away, towards the valley wh‘ch is between 
the loch and Carn Righ, the brown wave- 
lets lap on a shelving strand. Midway 
between the beach and the depths is a little 
island, brown and purpte in its bulwarks 
of rush. A hidden ridge joins islet and 
shore, so that wading upon its crest a man 
may pass the whole distance and the water 
never once reach above his middle. Here 
Rory, deserter and poacher, madehis home, 
and hither he carried branches, rent from 
the few trees sheltering in the narrow glen 
cut by the rushing Alt Ghlinne in its race 
to jon Fealar water. Thus there grew up 
a house of wattle, with a single hole in the 
roof for light and smoke-service alike, and 
under it a hearth of trimmed stones labori- 
ously carried, one by one, from a deserted 
shieling in a neighbouring corrie. Living 
alone in his solitude, the man grew morose, 
for lack of intercourse with his kind was 

now added to the hourly fear of detection, 
until one day he met and fought the keep- 
ers from Forest Lodge on the slopes of 
Carn Liath. Thanks to clever heels and a 
ready fist, Rory got clean away, but the 
encounter woke in him desire for the sound 
of human voices, and next day he d'd un- 
wonted things. 

Somewhere among the medley of his be- 
longings, the ex-soldier found a pair of 
scissors and a ragged razor. He washed in 
the loch and trimmed his hair ; hewed and 
haggled down the ragged bristles on his 
face by the aid of the reflection in a 
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polished brass buckle. Then, casting cau- 
tion to the winds, he donned his battered 
uniform, and strode across the hill in the 
direction of Glenfernate. 

Unlike their fellows of Fealar, the Glen- 
fernate shepherds have stood their ground 
against the returning deer. Hereabouts 
the glens are green and open—rounded 
swells of grassland and no more the ragged 
rock-strewn hollows of the higher hill. 
During his forays after the grouse Mac- 
phee had more than once passed a shep- 
herd in the gloaming, but he preferred to 
keep his distance. Whatever their sym- 


path’es in regard to one living his free and. 


adventurous life, he was a deserter from 
the King’s service. To-day his mood was 
otherwise. Human converse in some kind 
he must Dave, and caution be her own care- 
taker. 

It was customary at that time for the 
crofters to send their cattle up from the 
lower ground to enjoy a few weeks’ graz- 
ing on the rich summer pastures near the 
springs of the Fernate and Tilt. Their 
women went wth the cattle to make butter 
and press cheese, while, in the intervals of 
such work, the corries forgo: their loneliness 
for a while as they rang with the laughter 
of the girls and play of the children. Such 
a scene of passing life it was that, furtive 
as a fox, amid the heather on a ridge near 
the top of Glen Ptarmigan, Rory watched 
with eagereyes. Towards sundown young 
men straggled up from the strath, and 
when the children were dispatched to bed 
the outlaw’s eyes gleamed, watching as 
pretty a picture of rustic dancing as a man 
may see in the gioaming of a summer day. 
He dared not go down for many reasons, 
but equally he could not tear himself away. 
Desire towards his kind increased first, then 
the desire for womankind to share his soli- 
tude. The young men went away as they 
had come, and the last girl ceased to 
watch her friend’s fast-fading figure firom 
the door of a shieling. Dogs were not 
brought up to this summer gathering. and 
when the girl finally closed her door 
nothing hindered the outlaw from creep- 
ing amidst the buildings. Ligfting a pipe, 
he sat himself down under a rock and soon 
Slept as soundly as those whom he had 
lately watched with envy. 

When Rory woke, it was with the con- 
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sciousness that he was no longer alone. For 
the moment he could see nothing, but the 
sense of a human presence brought hm 
to his feet in panic fear. But he presented 
his gun only to lavgh nervoutly as an ill- 
kempt figure rose from where it squatted 
like a hare in her form, and ran, too, like 
any wild thing. Suddenly Macphee put 
down his gun and ran also. The chace 
was a girl in her teens, miserably dressed, 
but strong and rudely handsome. Her 
bare feet were noise'ess and rapid, but 
Rory, who could follow a wounded stag 
for miles, was not to be outrun by a girl, 
Start or no start, and his hand was soon on 
her arm. 

By now Rory jad taken stock of the 
hour by the appearance of the sky. It 
was morning, but very early morning. He 
could not have slept above two or three 
hours. The girl had, indeed, taken no 
part in the evening’s fun. Having wan- 
dered away on very private business this 
midsummer evening, she ‘had seen the 
strange figure under the rock on her return 
and was reconnoitring when, fortunately or 
unfortunately for her, Rory awoke. 

“ Was it the peaceful Ones sent you for 
me? Are you come for me?” she stam- 
mered in Gaelic. 

Rory was no Highlander of that day, 
certainly none who had lived his solitary 
life, not to immediately understand her 
thougft. Half consciously he took it up. 
“TI have come for you from the Men of 
Peace in the dark glen,” he answered, with 
little less solemnity than had character.sed 
her question. 

“ Was it because I would be reading the 
shadows in the Nun’s Well just now?” she 
asked, with trembling hips and rising colour. 

Macphee, now in full possension of h's 
senses, had some ado nct to laugh at this 
self-betrayal. But che girl’s sentimental 
superstition offered an easy solution to the 
riddle which he had pondered all the even- 
ing. “ Yes!” he repl'ed impressively ; “the 
Men of Peace have need of you. Is it on 
your feet or in my arms you will be com- 
ing ?” 

The gral’s wonder outran her fear. She 
regarded her captor with wild eyes. Rory’s 
grasp tightened on her arm. “I will 


come,” she gasped hastily, “if you will 
keep them from hurting me.” 
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“No cne shall come near thee, little 
one,” he promised with sudden rough ten- 
derness. “I will hold thee amidst the 
waters.” 

“And when will I be coming back?” 
she aske 1 quickly, little above a whisper. 

“In seven years for sure. No one will 
be knowing you in your gold and s‘lks.’ 

Thus Rory Macphee won a bride to ‘his 
island in Loch Loch. 


TI. 
R OM 
noontide 
on the follow- 
ing morning, 
and yet more 
through the 
night that fol- 
lowed, there 
was trouble 
among the 
shielings of 
Craig Loisgte, 
while men 
searched from 
Ben Vuroch 
to Glas Thul- 
achan and 
from Meal a 
Choire, which 
is in Glen 
Lochsy, to 
Moulinearn. If 
you know the 
land you know 
that this 
means twenty 
miles of coun- 
try where a 
hundred ant- 
lered stags lie 
hid in broad 
day. As a 
man, you can 
know the 
trouble at their hearts seeking for the lost 
girl ; also how the trouble grew when night 
fell, and the search must goon, And if you 
have the Gaelic, you can share the fear 
waich lay at the searchers’ hearts. 

“ Mary is not the one to wander,” said 
her father, Red Duncan. “ Her foot is as 
sure as the hind on Carn Righ, and neither 
the mist nor the darkness could hide home 








LOOKING UP GLEN FERNATE, 





from her eyes. She is held by force 
among the hills.” 

Angus Stewart’s tongue was fierce. 
“We'll search for her in every glen and 
corrie in Avaoll and if she has come to 
harm we have our guns and our dirks.” 

A council was he'd at noon on the 
second day. Every man in the country 
who could stir foot came to it; even the 
Rev. Alexander Seaton, min‘ster of the 

Kirk of 
Poloskie _in 
Mouwtin par‘sh, 


sped foot- 
haste up the 
glen, good 
man that he 
was. They 


co unselled 
within the 
four walls of 
a byre. At 
every corner 
an axe was 
laid edge out- 
wise, and a 
twisted orow 
bar over the 
edge of the 
threshold. Mr. 
Seaton was a 
miniser of 
the _ religion, 
but he did 
not rebuke 
them. He 
knew his 
Bible, and he 
knew that his 
people knew 
that nowhere 
in the Bible 
is it written 
that they 
do not fear 
naked _ iron. 
Possibly, also, the ministerial mind was 
not entirely callous to the fact that at more 
than one winter's evening disputation 
much emphasis had been laid on the ex- 
press scriptural mention of arrow} that fly 
unseen. 

The centre of the byre floor was occu- 
pied by the Cailleach Crom (crooked wo- 
man) of Enochdhu. She gazed intently 











into a vessel of water held breast ‘high be- 
fore her. The vessel had not been al- 
lowed to touch earth since it was filled 
from the dark pool beneath the Brierachan 
Bridge over which the dead and the living 
pass alike. “TI see,” the ancient muttered 
presently, “a safghdear ruadh (red sol- 
dier) with a gun on his shoulder, and he 
lives among the deep waters that catch the 
shadows of the clouds as they pass over 
the peaks of Ben-y-Gloe.” 

A moment during which cage wap too 
great to become articulate intervened ; then 
the seer’s vision was followed by such 
threats, and with such imtensity in the 
utterance, that it is sure things would not 
have gone well with the outlaw if he had 
been present. But he, as it chanced, was 
that moment wading along the submerged 
r.dge to his solitary home. 

‘The wise woman’s vision could admit of 
no question in the minds of the shepherds 
and keepers who heard her. If the Rev. 
Mr. Seaton had thoughts on “ the sight” 
he kept them to himself. It was not three 
years ago since a word from the Cailleach 
Crom had sent the searchexs to the dr'ft at 
the foot of a crag in the heart of the moor 
where the body of a watcher, lost in a 
snowstorm, had defied every effort to trace 
bis fate for more than a fortnight. 

The season was now full summer, and 
with such a quest to spur them on the men 
were not l*kely to fail. Sent by the Duke, 
they might allow a poacher, smuggler, or 
deserter to elude their search. When they 
tracked Red Duncin’s lost daughter, the 
matter was a very different one. 

The Strathardle men sped up Glenfer- 
nate, spreading out so as to converge 
upon the skirts of Ben-y-Gloe in true 
hunter fashion. ‘The stags and moor fowl 
fled at the unwonted intrusion, but the 
hunting this day was for other game—a 
two-legged quarry, as keen in all the lore 
of the hill as themselves, Rory Macphee. 
poacher, deserter, and now stealer of 
a woman. 

Hour followed hour, and the shadows of 
the hills had grown long as the little band 
converged upon the shores of Loch Loch. 
They were not men who scoured these 
naked moors for no cause, and if 
one and another 
eyes upon the little 


had previously set 
islet, 


that was 
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long before its unlikely surface had 
been crowned with Rory’s  bothy. 
Now, footprints on the nasrow strip of 
beach, and a faint film of smoke curling 
above the darkling istet amid the waters, 
betrayed the inconspicuous lair of the man 
they sought. They cried to him to show 
himself a man and come out, and whether 
from common prudence, or that their curses 
sounded dangerous, Rory did not keep them 
long in suspense. In the gloaming his 
sinewy, tanned figure, in its queer garb— 
the battered uniform, with a gun at the 
ready, a bright skeandau in stocking, and 
—yet more, an ancient military bayonet 
stuck in his belt, was an apparition which 
caused a momenta-y doubt in the hearts 
of more than one of his assailants. But 
their hands were as prepared as his own, 
and the sight of half-a-dozen of aimed 
barrels caused him to lower his piece pre- 
cipitately. 

“What will you be wanting, friends?” 
he shouted across the intervening water. 

“Red Duncan’s lass, and if she has 
come to harm, this day will be the blackest 
day that ever was for you,” replied Angus 
Stewart, the Duke’s keeper at Dalharnach, 
leader an this* as in all raids for whatever 
purpose upon the forest ground. ; 

“Loch Loch will be the strange place to 
be seeking a-lass ;’ answered Rory, allow- 
ing himself the luxury of a cheap taunt. 

“ Nevertheless, at all events we must get 
her, and sound, or the cold water will be 
your bed,” roared Angus in wrath. 

“Come and take her then,” retorted 
Rory sullenly. He laid down his gun and 
folded his arms. 

Angus and Red Duncan were soon on 
the island and inside Rory’s dwelling. The 
search was neither long nor hard, for not 
a hiding place could there be on the sur- 
face of the tiny rush-fringed islet, wh'le 
within the hovel you could touch both 
sides, either way, by stretch*ng out your 
arms as you jstood in the mdst of the mud 
floc .. 

The searchers shortly came out of 
the narrow slit which served for en 
trance. Rory had net followed them in. 
“You'll. not be finding the maid?” he 
mocked. 

“We will be going.” returned Angus, 
rather crestfallen. But he added, “ And 
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it’s yourself will be coming with us until 
we find her.” 

Rory followed to the shore without a 
word. ‘The men’s faces were suflicient 
reason for acqu‘escence, even if dis cun- 
ning had not advised the same course. 

“ It’s a wandering lass you will be seek- 
ing, and it’s to me you come?” he sug- 
gested, coming up tothe group on the shore 
while Duncan and Angus were conferring 
together. “Maybe it’s away with the 
drovers to Falkirk Tryst the maid will 
be,” he added speciously. 

No one replied. They had come to the 
expected end of ther quest, only to find 
that they ‘had been undoubtedly fooled by 
the wise woman. Suddenly a shout made 
ail turn to where Duga!d Macbeth, a 
little to the right of the general group, was 
intently examin’ng the soil at his feet. 
‘ Mary has been here,” he cried, “and if 
t’s not on land she’ll be found, there's 
Rory Macphee will seek her in the bottom 
o: the loch.” 

Strong hands had fallen on Rory at the 
first word, and he did not need to be told 
how near death was to him. “ Hands 
off ?” he panted, “and it’s to the lass I'll 
bring you safe and sound.” 

The party set out again, Macphee lead- 
ing between Dugald and Angus. He 
strode quickly over to the rocky face of 
Ben-y-Gloe, threading the promiscuous 
masses of bou!ders which lie about the 
base of the mountain in a way which con- 
fessed long practice. Rory turned one of 
these first, and his companions rubbed their 
eves as they followed, for the rascal was 
nowhere to be seen. Quarter the spot as 
they would, no trace of how he had gone 
was to be found, when as suddenly as he 
had disappeared, Rory stood once more 
before them, and Mary at h's side. 

Without a word the party returned to 
the lochside. Their faces were grave, and 
between grim looks and sinister clutchings 
of hands at weapons, Rory began to wish 
himself anywhere else than where he was. 
He felt trapped, and was too protd to sue 
for mercy, even if mercy had seemed likely 
to be won by words. But now the Rev. 
Alexander Seaton lifted up his voice. 

“‘ Rory Macphee, answer me truly in the 
presence of these witnesses. Why did you 
take this maid from her bame?” 
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“TI was awfu’ lonely by myself, and I 
sawher an’ . - I just took her,’ he 
confessed sheepishly. 

“Into the loch wi’ his impudence !” 
cried Angus Stewart, and seized the culprit 
roughly by the shoulder. 

But the minister intervened again. “ No, 
no!” he cried. “Don’t lay violent hands 
onhim. Who made us his judges! Take 
‘him to Blair, and he'll be punshed three 
times over, as a deserter from the King— 
God bless him !--as a poacher, and for 
carrying away Duncan Farquharson’s 
daughter by force.” 

The men murmured approval, and 
Macphee’s case looked desperate, when the 
girl stepped forward. Her eyes were. 
bright and her face flaming. “I take 
this man to be my married man in face of 
you all!” she cried defiantly, and seized 
the prisoner's hand: 

Quick as thought Rory did his part in 
this very Scotch marriage ceremony. “I 
have taken this woman to be my wife in 
face of you all !” 

The situation appealed to some deep 
vein of humour in Red Duncan’s mind, He 
called to the minister to offer up a prayer 
over the couple, and the worthy man com- 
plied perforce, reasoning, perhaps, not 
without warrant, that his part in the tran- 
saction might be a timely hallowing of 
what were otherwise past the mending. 

That nigat more than one hidden still 
was raided, and the dark corries of Ben-y- 
Gloe echoed to unwonted revelry until, at 
length, the summer stars winked over a 
lochside strewn as thick with sseming 
corpses ap though the o!d cateran days 
were still in the land. 

Thus Rory Macphee was married, and 
it is certain that none of those who were 
present at the ceremony ever forgot it. 


III. 


O Rory, the married man, life became 
more easy, as it was less solitary. 

No longer an outcast of the hill, but one 
of the men of Atholl, he was to be helped 
and warned, shielded even, when these 
friendly offices were not too dangerous to 
those who extended them. And, at this 
time, a man might sail pretty close to the 
wind in such matters None the less. An- 
guts Stewart, who led the search party, was 
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a Duke’s keeper, and while Rory’s honey- 
moon was wisely spent in a sheltering shiel- 
ing on Deeside, his new relatives seldom 
passed the time of day with a watcher 
without finding it possible to mention the 
fact of this migration. Men are more plen- 
tiful on Deeside than in Fealar Glen, and 
occupation that was both legitimate and 
profitable came in Rory’s way. Yet his 
heart was ever away among the moors, and 
as the summer drew to August the poacher 
could no longer resist the call of the hill. 
Against it there was but one safeguard— 
to become kezper of the game upon which 
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Gloe, which shelters Loch Loch from view 
until one stands within a stone’s throw of 
its very edge, 

The man was no poet to feel the mystery 
of the hill, but he ‘was come back to his 
own place and with his bride of but a few 
months. He was rough, and his miserable 
cot yet more rough, but never lover more 
happily set his bride to sleep at their first 
return to his home. But Rory could not 
sleep that night. Under the full August 
moon the miles of hills were sweet and 
dark with heather. Bog asphodel and 


grass of Parnassus gleamed, mysterious 


ON THE MARCH BETWEEN GLENFERNATE AND FEALAR FOREST. 


Even of this 


he had hitherto preyed. 
honest livelihood he had the offer, up in 


Mar. But the old tastes were too strong, 
and he found, conveniently, that his young 
wife was pining to see her mother. From 
Braemar to Glenfernate no road is nearer 
than the bridle track down Glen Tilt to 
Fealar, and thence directly across the moor 
to the ridge wach divides the watersheds. 
That Rory, with his wife manfully bestrid- 
ing a ragged pony, should take this road 
was natural. It was little less natural that 
he should turn aside at a certain point and 
find himself in the hollow under Ben-y- 


golden stars and milk-white full moons, by 
every runlet and moist place as he roamed 
the silent night. As he returned to the 
loch the eagles cried above on the Ben, 
and ‘his coming startled the deer from their 
morning drink in its waters, If he had 
ever intended to lead a new life the resolve 
was w'ped away before his wife's eyes 
opened on this first day of their return. 
On the islet, or in secret caves among 
the rocks of the Ben, Rory Macphee 
passed many seasons. Life was as easy 
and yet more pleasant than ever before, 
for the shepherds gave warning when un- 
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welcome keepers from down the glen made 
occasional forays of inspection, while 
“business ” on the lower strath became al- 
most prosaic when a bed was to be had 
for knocking at the door of any bothie in 
Glenfernate. - Seeing him come and go, 
men ceased to remember that he was a de- 
serter. Between luck and skill, for though 
bold he was seldom foolish in his risks, the 
poacher was never once stopped while dis- 
poring of his wares on Deeside or Pit- 
lochry during six whole years following his 
return. But new difficulties arose. 

In the earlier days of the Sassenach in- 
vasion, the time when men spoke of moor- 
fowl] and not grouse, the growing race of 
keepers were still in no way over-hamsh 
with those who shot and hvnted, according 
to immemorial use, over outlying moors 
heavily stocked with game, and seldom 
visited by their lawful owners. But the 
sporting tenant increased in numbers and 
daring. That a moor lay fifteen or twenty 
miles from a high road ceased to be an ob- 
stacle of any importance, while a grouse 
became more and more valued as above a 
sheep. Rory’s fortunes moved with the 
times. He got better prices for his birds, 
but he needed to be increasingly careful 
both as to where he shot and how he 
brought the game to market. 

Loch Loch lies on the edge of Fealar 
Forest, at the head of Glenfernate.- For 
long the new lodge of Fealar gained no 
tenant, and consequently no keepers resided 
nearer than For=st Lodge, a round dozen 
of hill miles down Glen Tilt. While the 
Duke came up to Fealar for, at most, a 
week in the season, Macphee found it 
small hardship to have pressing business 
on Deeside during that period. But in his 
fortieth year Glenfernate was let as a moor 
for te first time, and a tenant came to 
Forest Lodge who found the teeming birds 
on Fealar, no less than the certainty of 
finding stags on Ben-y-Gloe, inducement 
enough for many a journey up the glen. 
Rory was liable to meet the unwelcome in- 
truder on either side of the march. More- 
over, even his iron strength was paying 
the penalty of continual exposure and 
hard living. Rheumatism and the alien 


were rival scourges. His daring hit on 
a device, enticing in its very risks. The 
poacher shot in full daylght, but always 
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within easy distance of the march. Hear- 
ing guns on Glenfernave, he plunged out of 
sight on the Fealar side; when it was 
Fealar which was the dangerous ground, 
he lurked unseen, but still shooting freely, 
on the lower grounds. 

Rory had always kept excellent dogs. 
He was at any time a fine figure of a man, 
and dressed like any gentleman, as he now 
took care to be, his personal appearance 
might have deceived a wiser man than the 
English tenant of Forest Lodge, whom, 
by the ill luck, be must one day meet .as 
he turned the shoulder of a hill well within 
the Fealar boundaries. For an appreci- 
able moment each man regarded the other, 
the Sassenach nervous lest he were on 
another’s ground, Macphee rapidly scan- 
ming the Engjlishman’s party in search of 
fate in the person of Dugald Macbeth. 
But the keeper was, by luck, not out on this 


occasion. At this discovery Macphee 
started easily towards the abashed 
Englishman. “You're welcome, sir,” he 


dared to say, “ but I fear the Fealar march 
will be behind you.” 

The intruder apologised, but had been 
informed that the. skyline to the right 
marked the boundary. Macphee po'nted 
out that the skyline was an ambiguous ex- 
prdision on this shoulder of Carn Régh. 
He, however, magnanimously invited the 
man to continue where he was, and the 
Englishman, not to be outdone, gave Rory 
free leave to ignore the Fealar marches 
when and as he would. 

The matter, of course, came to the ears of 
Dugald Macbeth, head keeper at Forest 
Lodge, before the week was out, and his 
oaths and temper were so picturesque that 
the Englishman wondered whether Rory’s 
unbridled jnsolence, or the keeper's blind 
rage, would make the better story when 
he should be once more comfortably 
ensconced in his favourite corner in the club 
in London. But, while hrs master was still 
on the spot, Dugald could do little. Know- 
ing this, Rory took ample advantage of his 
leave, shooting Fealar unblushingly, 
though it is to be confessed that he did this 
rather to enrage Macbeth than to increase 
his own bag. 


Late in November, when his wife was 
down the strath with her parents, Macphee 
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returned one evening to Loch Loon only to 
find his hut burned and his goods sunk or 
floating in the water. With a savage curse 
and vowng unheard-of retribution, the 
homeless man turned down Glenfernate, 
and presently reached Red Duncan's 
bothy. Tired out, he had no sooner eaten 
than he fell asleep, and it seemed to him 
that he could but have slept a minute when 
Duncan was whispering in his ear that the 
Duke’s men had surrounded the house. A 
moment later thunderous knocks resounded 
on the door. A glance out of the front 
and rear windows showed that every pos- 
sible exit was guarded. Climbing like a 
cat to the rude loft between the rafters and 
the peats of the roof, Macphee cut a hole 
with his dirk and warily squrmed his 
body through it, covered by a kindly cloud 
which chanced to obscure the moon. Dun- 
can was by now unbarring the door. “If 
we have a chase, Macbeth’ll be waiting us 
at Daldhu,” he heard one man whisper to 
another. Then the door opened, and in 
their excitement the men who should have 
guarded the rear of the house ran round 
to the front. Rory dropped to the ground, 
and was soon safe on the road to Daldhu. 

An Atholl keeper is apt to know worse 
cheer and a less comfortab!e roof than that 
of the Bothy of Daldhu at a November 
midn‘ght. Dugald Macbeth before the 
fire, with a bottle of whiskey, the best part 
of a venison ham, and a heaped plate of 
hot oatmeal cakes, was enjoying his even- 
ing hugely. He had burned his tormen- 
tor’s house, and his men must even now be 
leading the rascal captive towards the very 
toom in whivh he sat. His complete self- 
satisfaction had no thoughts to spare for 
the origin of the ham; though, indeed, it 
was of Rory’s hunting that he ate. 

Macphee, gazing through the window, 
fully appreciated his enemy’s comfort. But 
Dugald’s gun was in the comer, and doubt- 
less loaded. The poacher. however, en- 
tered boldly, choosing a moment when the 
enemy, seated with his back to the door, 
was draining a mug of smoking toddy. 
“Have you got the impudent rascal?” the 
keeper 2isked without turning. 

“Yes! It’s yourself I’ve got, Dugald 
Macbeth !” roared Rory, but quickly as he 
had rushed forward, Macbeth had reached 
his feet. They would have been a good 
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match at any other time, but now, between 
Macphee’s rage and the keeper's potations, 
the latter was soon under his adversary’s 
knee, 

“You will be telling me here before I 
kill you what it is you will be meaning, 
burning my house, Dugald!” raged the 
poacher. 

“Tt was a fool you were making of me 
with my master!” retorted Dugald. 

Rory’s temper was not proof against the 
joyous memory of the scene which 
Duga'd’s words recalled to new life A 
fresh idea struck him, and he lessened the 
pressure on his vict’m’s chest. “ Dugald 
Macbeta,” he said, “it’s old I am to be 
killing a man. But it’s a day’s shooting I 
want, and you must carry the bag.” 

Here was an indignity indeed, and 
Dugald’s jaws set themselves. Suddenly 
he consented with alacrity. If ever 
poacher turned evidence aganist h'mpeli, 
Macphze seemed bent on doing so now. 

Tae sun was just risen when the two 
men reached the heights beyond Glen Tilt. 
That day Rory made a record bag, and 
the keeper, true to his promise, was as 
faithful a gillie as ever trudged behind a 
Sassenach master. At length Macphee was 
satisfied, and turned homewards, Macbeth 
finding the bag no easy th'ng to carry. 
Thus they crossed Glen Tilt, just above the 
falls of Tarf, and began to mount the steep 
track that leads into Fealar Glen. Rory’s 
face grew grave. Dugald’s rising spirits 
minded the weight of the bag less 
at every step. Surely, never yet was 
poacher such a fool, walking wil- 
fully to cértain capture. But Mac- 
beth counted his triumphs too early. 
When they had climbed two-thirds of the 
ascent, Macphee turned away from the 
path towards the deep ravine of the Alt 
Ghlinne. On the brae above the precipice 
is a rabbit warren, and here he commanded 
his follower to lay down the sack of game, 
Between his wonder at the meaning of this 
move, and natural pleasure to be eased of 
his burden, Macbeth bowed his neck to rid 
himself of the sack, which was slung by a 
band across his shoulders. He was rid of 
the burden, but still bent double, when 
Macphee suddenly seized him by the 
waist, and before he had time to realise 
that he was caught the unfortunate keep- 
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ers head was rammed, up to the very 
shoulders, in the mouth of the largest bur- 
row. The position was ‘gnominous, but a 
few struggles would extricate him, and 
then! Thinking thus, he lay still, hoping 
tu hear Rory’s retreating steps. Instead, a 
smart thwack on his posterior caused the 
victim to kick wildly, by which he presently 
learned that his artful assailant had driven 
a stout stake into the eart with’n the very 
fork of his legs. Release, by his own 
efforts, appeared problematical indeed, and 
instead of rejoicing as he heard Macphee’s 
footsteps d'e away in the distance, Du- 
gald’s heart sank to the very nadir of 
doleful fear. 

The day’s bag 
was heavy. When 
he reached his store 
and added at to the 
birds accumulated 
during the past 
three days, the com- 
bined numbers 
proved too great for 
Rory’s usual method 
of bringing them to 
market. None the 
less, about eight the 
game evening saw 
driven into Ptt- 
lochry town a cart 
of sheepskins. An 
acquacntance stroll- 
ed up and, for he 
was very weary, the 
poacher readily ac- 
cepted an invitation 
to step into the inn. 
While he drank and rested, and it 
was no mere matter of ten or twenty 
minutes, the ‘mevitable child pasred 
by and mounted the cart. He soon 
found ovher things than mere sheeps’ 
pelts. Being a child, his discovery must 
be shared, and the comrade in whom he 
confided called yet others to explore this 
mystery. While they peered and chat- 
tered, two of the very keepers whom the 


poacher had escaped the night be- 
fore passed by, and the devil was 
out. Rory met them in the very 


door, and soon the three were riding down 
the road to Blair Castle. Now the cap- 


tive’s feet were bound beneath his horse’s 
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belly ; also his hands were tied behind his 


back. The keepers were not dumb, and 
his fate loomed uncomfortably dark in the 
prisoner’s consciousness, when one of them 
jestingly remarked that this capture would 
be singularly profitable in regard to the 
matter of ten pounds which they could 
claim for delivery of tae deserter into His 
Majesty’s arms. 

Rory was rheumatic, and the night raw. 
As they neared an inn he began to roar 
aloud. So heartrending, indeed, were his 
groans that the keepers’ hearts were moved, 
and they agreed to unbind him in con- 
sideration of his standing hot toddy all 
round. Old Army wisdom revived under 
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FALLS OF TARF IN EARLY SPRING. 


the stress of necessity, and between his 
cunning brewing of punch and glib tales of 
adventure in Englis; towns, the vigilance 
of his warders relaxed. 

It is not easy to make a Highland 
keeptr drunk, but a whispered word from 
Macphee instructed the innkeeper, and 
when: a second bowl was called for he 
brewed the punch with boiling whiskey. 
which is a liquid potent beyond thought. 
Almost simultaneously the two keepers’ 
heads fell on their breasts, and the 
prisoner was away with all. three horses. 

Macbeth had been rescued meanwhile, 
on a hint dropped to the Glenfernate 
shepherds by Macphee on his way down 
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the strath, Between the public laugh at 
his own pligat, and that at the way in 
which tne prisoner had duped his subordi- 
nates, he concluded to make no further 
assault on his foe for the present. The 
sinner, indeed, had slipped away to Dee- 
side and could only have been taken at the 
cost of much trouble. 


IV, 


HAT winter, Rory Macphee suffered 
severely from rheumatic fever, and 
when he returned to his old haunts it was as 
an apparently reformed character. He had 
Leen shrewd all his days, and now-he 
reaped the reward, living on the lower 
strath of Glenfernate among ‘Ais shepherd 
re'ations, without need of labour. None 
the less, the old spirt was but quiescen, 
and while he rarely poached to sell, his 
own larder seldom wanted for wild meat of 
the moors. 

_dt was in his fiftieth summer that all the 
glens of Atholl were filled w'th tales of the 
great stag of Glen Tilt. A stalker had 
been mocked all winter for having told of 
the huge eighteen-pointer which he had 
come upon one misty evening behind Carn 
Liath. Next October the head had been 
sighted by half the keepers and sportsmen 
between Blair and the Falls of Dee. And 
the heart of Rory stirred within him. 

Dugald Macbeth, passing the falls of 
Tarf alone, recalled ‘his humiliation on the 
opposite slope. He was startled to hear 
the sound of a rifle on the lower spurs 
of Ben-y-Gloe. Swiftly and cunningly ‘he 
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stalked the sound, and presently was aware 
of a figure lying on the heather beside a 
dead stag. The man sat up, and Macbeth 
recognised h's enemy, Keeping his gun 


ready, Macbeth advanced, not quite com-. 
fortable at observing how Rory lay back 
with closed eyes. 

Standing above his enemy, the keeper 
“I’ve got you now, Rory Mac- 


spoke. 
phee,” 

Rory opened his eyes. 
stag, Dugald Macbeth.” 

The poacher’s eye; closed in a spasm « f 
pain, and the trumph trailed out of his 
voice. Macbeth noticed that his hand was 
pressed to his side, but could not staunci 
the blood which welled out between the 
ripped folds of his coat. “I’m thinking,” 
he said, not unkindly, “ that you have got- 
ten more than the big stag, Rory.” 

“ His tines will be red, Dugald,” whis- 
pered the dying man, “ Many’s the stag’s 
blood I will have let on Ben-y-Gloe, but 
this one ‘has let mine.” 

Then, since a single glance showed that 
no mortal help could avail, the keeper sat 
down and took the poacher’s head on his 
knee: The shivering body was covered 
with the plaid of his sworn foe. The 
shadow of the hill which sees all the | undk 
of Atholl grew as the afternoon sun sank 
behind its shoulder, and as the chill of the 
shadow fell upon the face of the man who 
had dwelt, last cateran for all time, on the 
islet in Loch Loch, Rory Macphee closed 
his mortal life, himself, slayer of unnum- 
bered stags, slain by the tines of his last 
and greatest victim. 


“ T’ve got the big 
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N the parish of Warnham, about 2} 

»- miles from Horsham, you will find 
Field Place. It stands within its well- 
weoded grounds far back from the road 
and Broadbridge Heath, a pleasant stretch 
of common without. It is an old-fashioned 
house, covered with warm yellow stucco, 
aad roofed with great slabs of “ Horsham 
stone,” looking west and south, standing 
in a slight hollow, surrounded by trees. 
ihe drive approaches it from the east, and 
certain tall spruce firs, withered and leaf- 
less at the top, mark the property for some 
distance. In winter the house can be seen 
from the Guildford Road. 

The front-of the house was mainly built 
near the end of the 17th century ; the back 
is two hundred years older, or more. 
There is a modern pillared portico (built 
in 1846) along the west front, between two 
small wings. This looks up a slight rise 
of lawn, towards a splendid group of 
forest trees, with meadows and a farm 
beyond. On the north side of the house 
is a walled garden of flowers and orchard ; 
beyond this lies a wilderness, traditionally 
known as the “ American garden,” perhaps 
from its great rhododendron bushes. To 
the south there is a view over undulating 
grassland, well set out with trees, towards 
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FIELD PLACE, 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


SUSSEX, THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


OF SHELLEY 


TRAVERS 


the new Christ’s Hospital buildings and a 
line of low hills. These are. not, as is 
sometimes supposed, the South Downs, but 
the latter can be seen from higher ground 
to the north-west. In the south meadows 
were formerly three large ponds, now 
drained and turned into rough pasture. 

The whole estate is bounded on three 
sides by highways ; the,Guildford Road on 
the south, the Warnmham Road on the east, 
and Strood Lane, going from the Warnham 
Road towards Guildford, on the north. 
The Strood Park property forms the 
western boundary. Judging from an inner 
line of trees, parallel to the- Warnham 
Road, the grounds may have been enlarged 
at the expense of Broadbridge Heath. 

Thus ericlosed, the home park of Field 
Place does not seem to have varied for a 
considerable time, but a large extent of 
wood and meadow, now alienated, is said 
to have gone with the estate in the begin- 
ning of last century. 

Field Place never actually. belonged to 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, but. it has been 
owned by the Shelley. family since the 
middle of the 18th century. Before this it 
was for more than 200 years in the hands 
of the Michells, a very old Sussex family. 
We find the house first mentioned in the 
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will of Richard Mychell, elder of Warn- 
ham, in 1524. He gives his wife the 
choice “ whether she will dwell at Stamer- 
h’m, or at the ffelde place.” By a curious 
line of chances, Field Place seems to have 
been nearly always a secondary home or 
dower-house. This Richard Michell 
founded the Field Place Chapel in Warn- 
ham Church, and from 1558 onwards the 
Michells appear in the Warnham registers. 
Also the intricate connection, one might 
almost say confusion, of the Michell, Pil- 
fold, and Shelley families is set forth in 


FIELD PLACE AS 


a stone outside the north wall of the 
church. 

“The ffelde place” 
core of the present building, a timbered 
Sussex farmhouse, with magnificent 
kitchen, and many little old rooms which 
still remain. In 1678, however, the 
Michells built the “new front” of Field 
Place. A stone, bearing the Michell arms 
and this date, appeared on the front of the 
house, until a quite recent tenant (being 
tempted of the devil) took it down to be 
broken up! Words fail me to further 
characterise this iniquity. The stone was 
rescued by a local tradesman, who built it, 
face inwards, into the front of a modern 
cottage, near Broadbridge Heath, where it 
may still be found. 


The Shelley family first acquired Field 


was probably the 


the 
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Place through Edward Shelley, who states, 
in his will of 1746, that he purchased it 
of the Michell family. He was the son of 
Timothy Shelley, of Thakeham, and Mary 
Cheale, of Findon, who afterwards married 
John Michell, of Field Place. Edward 
Shelley makes bequests to “nephew 
Timothy Shelley to John, eldest 
son of said Timothy and to 
Bysh his second son.” Now this Timothy 
Shelley was grandson of Timothy Shelley, 
of Thakeham,and his first. wife, Katharine 
Michell, of Horsham. His relationship 


SHELLEY KNEW IT. 

to Edward Shelley és complicated, and not 
easily understood without g-ving a genea- 
logical table Edward sensibly 
calls him “ Nephew,” and leaves to him, 
“or any other owner of Field Place for 
the time being,” the right “to pass, and 
repass with a coach or coaches” through 
the Strood Park estate; the owners of the 
latter having similar rights over Field 
Place. 

Nephew Timothy had spent part of his 
life in America, where he married a Widow 
Plum, of New York. He held Field Place 
from 1747 to 1771, but probably lived at 
Fen Place, which he inherited from his 
mother, Helen Bysshe, most of the time. 
At any rate, his eldest son John. was 
master of Field Place in 1752, when he 
married Mary White, of Horsham, aunt 


Shelley 
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to that Elizabeth Pilfoid who became the 
mother of the poet. In the same year his 
brother Bysshe married Mary Catharine 
Michell (no relatioa, it would seem, to the 
Warnham Michells), heiress of Stamer- 
ham Old House, in Horsham parish, now 
destroyed. 

I have dwelt on these intricacies of 
Shelley and Michell because it is generally 
stated that Field Place came into the 
family through Bysshe’s marriage with 
Katharine Michell. The Rape of Bramber 
is at the bottom of this error. But Sir 
Timothy Shelley’s pedigree (surely a final 
authority) states that Edward Shelley 
bought the estate of one set of step- 
relatives. and left it to another, at 
least six years before Bysshe’s marriage. 
The latter duly inherited Field Place in 
his own right on the death of his brother 
John in 1790. A trifling matter, but 
weighty to the archeologist ! 

John rebuilt the Field Place stables in 
1785, as a stone thereon testifies, and 
possibly planted those fine rhododendron 
bushes, which are the pride of the 
He ended a quiet life 
more than once 
Meanwhile, 


American garde.. 
in 1790, having been 
magistrate for the county. 
Bysshe Shelley had married again, taking 
to wife Elizabeth Sidney Perry, heiress of 
Penshurst, by whom he had a long family 


of Shelley-Sidneys. Having the Michell 
estate of Stamerham, and the Sidney 
estate of Penshurst at his disposal, Bysshe 
did not care to reside at Field Place, and 
his eldest son, Timothy, settled there. 
Later on, Bysshe acquired another estate, 
Castle Goring (no longer in the family) 
and became a personage of much wealth 
and importance, being rewarded for his 
services to ine Whigs by a baronetcy in 
1806. He lived till 1815, leading a some 
what eccentric life at Arun Cottage, a 
small house in Horsham. He does not 
seem to have shown the poet any special 
favour, and stories of his violence and 
peculiarity are still told in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1791 his son Timothy married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Pilfold, of 
Effingham (Surzey), formerly of Warn- 
ham. Their eldest son, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, was born at Field Place on 
August 4, 1792. The other children were: 
Elizabeth (born in 1794), Hellen (died in 
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infancy), Mary, another Hellen, Margaret, 
and John, born in 1806. (The peculiar 
spelling of “ Hellen” perhaps comes from 
the Bysshes of Fen Place.) 

Bysshe Shelley’s cleverress, individu- 
ality, and American experiences probably 
kept the family a little more in touch with 
the world of thought than their Sussex 
neighbours; certainly, Mr. Timothy 
Shelley passed for an intelligent and even 
progressive mind. He was a sound Whig 
(for many years M.P. for New Shoreham) ; 
he had “a semi-illiterate regard for letters, 
and a mundane aspect of religion”; he 
was diplomatic in trifles, kindly, irritable, 
and despotic. He reminds one a little of 
Mr. Brooke in “Middlemarch”; quite 
hospitable to ideas as chance visitors, but 
wholly unequal to the responsibility of 
them as inmates. _ 

Mrs. Shelley was a local beauty, “mild, 
tolerant, yet narrow-minded,” according to 
her son; not bookish, but a good letter- 
writer. Her chief grievance against Percy 
in his early boyhood was that he had no 
iove of field-sports; “when sent out in 
search of game he would sit poring 
over a book, while the gamekeeper was 
engaged in slaying his_ fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

Shelley lived entirely at Field Place 
until his ninth year, when he was sent tc 
Sion House Academy. It is possible to 
describe the general appearance and inter- 
nal arrangement of his home very much 
as he knew it. 

The west front, with its imposing array 
of large windows, had then no _ portico 
between the north and south wings, and the 
main entrance certainly stood in the centre 
of the front, not, as now, towards the north 
wing. The stone of 1678, with the Michell 
arms, was then placed in the triangle over 
the middle of the first storey. Above the 
front door is a curious carving with a face 
resembling Henry VIII., that was not new 
in Sir Timothy’s time, and may have been 
much older. (In the place where the front 
door formerly stood there is now a plaster 
relief of the nine Muses, a thing of no 
great beauty or antiquity. While the 
present writer was tenant, this work of art 
was known as “ Shelley’s ladies,” and well- 
read visitors were invited to identify 
Harriet Grove, Elizabeth Hitchener, and 
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all the other objects of the poet’s passing 
adoration.) 

The inner front doors, two fine pieces 
cf unpolished mahogany were certainly 
there in Shelley’s youth, but the ceatral 
hall was then wider, drawing-room and 
dining-room having been since enlarged at 
its expense. The drawing-room of to-day, 
a rather ungainly room, looking west and 
north, was in his day the dining-room, and 
vice versa. Margaret Shelley remembered 
sitting at their 
drawing room 
window (look- 
ing due west 
across the 
lawn at the 
forest trees), 
and Shelley, 2 
boy of four- 
teen, pressing 
his face 
against the 
pane to give 
her a_ kiss 
through the 
glass. 

Whas 
stormy discus- 
sions those 
drawing room 
walls must 
have’ heard 
when Shelley’s 
hetero doxy 
was angrily 
denounced by 
the elders, and 
warmly  de- 
fended ,by 
himself! Let 
us hope the 
room had peace from such discussion 
until the present writer's tenancy, for then, 
indeed, the late war in South Africa 
roused controversy that waked the echoes 
of Shelleyan d‘spute. 

There was a smaller room off the 
drawing-room called “Confusion Hall.” 
which probably included the present 
panelled boudoir, and the adjoining 
room. The carved and _ moulded 
doors of these chief rooms, the rich 
carvings above them, and the various 
beautiful mantelboards about the house 


_ — 


THE SOUTH WEST 
WAS BORN AND 


FUSION HALL. 


(ABOVE) THE ROOM IN WHICH SYELLEY 
(GROUND FLOOR) CON- 
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have been familiar’ tw 
He and his sisters have run 
up and down and played upon the 
splendid oak staircase, which goes on, 
iz undiminished decoration, to the 
attics of the top storey. He would 
also have known the great overmantels 
in the north bedroom, and in the 
original drawing-room. The former is 
probably as old as the“new front”; 
the latter, with its beautiful and elabor- 
ate carving, 
together with 
the doors and 
the moulding 
along the 
walls, is of a 
later period. 
U ps tairs, 
and just over 
“Con fusion 
Hall,” is the 
room where 
Shelley was 
born. It is 
in the south 
wing, and has 
three windows 
looking south 
and west. Over 
the fireplace 
there is now a 
brass _ tablet, 
put up by Sir 
Percy  Flor- 
ence Shelley, 
inscribed with 
the date of the 
poet’s- birth, 
and a quatrain 
by Dr. Rich- 
ard Garnett : 
* Shrine of the dawning speech and thought 
Of Shelley! Sacred he 
To all who bow where Time has brought 
Gifts to Fternity ” 


must all 
Shelley. 


CORNER SHOWING 


This (“the Shelley room”) is a particu- 
larly quiet and pleasant chamber, whose 
windows, overlooking the south meadow, 
and also the lawn and the great trees, give 
delightful views by sunlight or moonlight. 
It was formerly only reached through the 
large west bed-room, or by the backstairs, 


but a passage giving more 
access has since been built. 


convenient 
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There was everything about Field Place 
to delight an imaginative boy. Tradition 
says that a secret staircase was hidden in 
the wall of the little chamber adjoining the 
Shelley room; certainly, ghostly sounds 
were long heard there. There is still “a 
low passage, above which must lurk some 
secret. cell and a_ long-closed 
garret, undoubtedly the habitation of some 
alchemist old and grey.” The passage to 
the back-door, along which Shelley “ as the 
great devil, bore a fire-stove, flaming with 
infernal liquids, attended by the little 
sisters as fiends,’ must be much as it ap- 
peared in the days of Richard Michell. 
An elusive local tradition says that Shelley 
further attempted “to raise the devil” in 
a small panelled room between the offices 
and Confusion Hall, since known as the 
Oak Parlour. 

How far the grounds of Field Place 
may have changed since Shelley and his 
sisters played there, it is most difficult to 
tell. The-great elms opposite the west 
front must have stood there in smaller 
form. There was certainly a summer- 


house in his time, and the present one, on 


the edge of the elm-grove, seems to hold 
the only convenient site. The tall spruce 
firs, where jackdaws build, were probably 
then saplings, but a fine oak in the meadow 
near at hand, a very old one on the edge 
of the grove, and the rhododendrons and 
some curious old ivy bushes in the 
American garden are probably not much 
altered since Shelley’s time. The straw- 
berry bed, where he upset his baby brother 
from a little handcart, is possibly the same. 
But the fishponds, unfortunately, are quite 
gone. There Shelley (who always loved 
fire and water) set light to a toy-boat, and 
let it drift out like a burning ship at sea. 
There lived the “ Great Tortoise” and the 
“Great old Snake,” hard to see, but sub- 
jects of endless romance for the younger 
sisters and little brother, to whom Shelley 
was such a gay, kind, delightful com- 
panion. Still, in spite of the lost ponds, 
the aspect of the south meadow and the 
view beyond has not yet changed greatly 
since Shelley used to slip out there for a 
lonely walk in twilight or beneath the 
stars. His family, who judged this love 
of “the gentle time” uncanny, would 
sometimes send the old butler out to follow 


him, and bring in the report that “ Master 
Bysshe only took a walk, and came back 
again.” 

I have often tried to call up a vision of 
Shelley as a lad in that old garden. The 
elm-grove and the lawn are full of curious 
echoes, and elusive lights in the gloaming, 
and the American garden ij; shadowy and 
strange under the moon, but I could never 
see the bright-haired boy with the great 
blue eyes. One would rather have beheld 
him as a child, before he knew any of the 
miseries of school, but, child or youth, the 
gentle phantom did not care to come, 

Shelley’s school-days, though spent in 
uncongenial and troubled surroundings, 
had their happy hours. He delighted in 
long rambles about Eton, amid lovely 
prospects of river and wood, and particu- 
larly enjoyed the boating, for his home 
scenery lacked the -spell of moving water. 
The Arun at Horsham is a poor little 
stream, scarcely navigable for a canoe, and 
the main branch, where it crosses the 
Billingshurst Road, a mile from Field 
Place, to flow between Itchingfield Woods 
and the Christ’s Hospital neighbourhood, 
is often muddy and shallow. 


II. 

“From early days, Shelley, with no 
literary surroundings or traditions, aspired 
to authorship.” Yet there must have been 
some er.couragement at home, for his ample 
pocket-money and the countenance of his 
elders allowed him to publish certain ven- 
tures during his school-days. And the 
well-meaning Mr. Timothy Shelley intro- 
duced the poet to a printing and publishing 
firm on his arrival at Oxford, saying, “ My 
son here has a literary turn, he is already 
an author; do pray indulge him in his 
printing freaks.” 

Shelley’s earliest verse seems to havz 
been an unpublished poem, “To S:. 
Irvyne,” dated February, 1805, and copied 
out in the handwriting of his cousin, 
Harriet Grove. “St. Irvyne” may be 
formed from the name of the proprietor 
of a neighbouring estate, Lady Irvyne. 
Her property, Hills Place, was a fine 
Elizabeth mansion between Field Place 
and Horsham, with grounds sloping to the 
Arun; it has since ent‘rely d‘sappeared. 
The poem contains a reference to Strood 
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THE SIDE ENTRANCE OF FIELD PLACE AND PORTION OF THE OLD STRUCTURE. 


Park, and is dedicated to Harriet Grove. 
She collaborated in “ Zast:ozzi,” a head- 
long romance, written at Field Place 
before May, 1809, and actually accepted 
by a London publisher. “n the winter of 
1809-10, Shelley and his cousin, Medwin, 
together wrote seven or eight cantos of 
“The Wandering Jew,” part of which came 
out in an early number of “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” Ahasuerus, the Jew, and 


perhaps some of the original verses appear 
in “Queen Mab.” The recently-discovered 


“Poems by Victor and Cazire” were 
printed at Horsham in the summer of 
1810, and Stockdale, a well-known Lon- 
don publisher, was induced to take the 
1,480 copies from the local printer, to bind 
them, and offer them for sale. One really 
suspects that Shelley’s personal charm 
must have brought this about, for the 
“Victor and Cazire” poems seem to have 
nothing in common with the Shelleyan 
poetry that we know, and indeed the dis- 
appearance of all that he wrote before 
“(Queen Mab” would be a small loss to 
literature. 


The spring and summer of 1810 seem 
to have been a happy time for Shelley. 
The accounts of him at this period suggest 
a most lovable and admirable character ; 
audacity of intellect, devotion to study and 
enthusiasm for lofty ideals joined in him 
with the utmost purity, generosity, and 
domestic affection. For these qualities 
perhaps, his family forbore to interfere 
with his peculiarities of dress and manner, 
his impetuosity, fantastic clumsiness, and 
disorder, his dissonant voice, and the long, 
bushy hair, particularly startling in that 
well-cropped age. But, peculiarties in- 
cluded, he must have been a noticeable, 
handsome lad, and a most entrancing com- 
panion. His cousins seem to have delighted 
in his society. Charming Harriet Grove, 
with her sister and brother (possibly 
“Cazire” of the poems), spent a long time 
at Field Place, and many were the moon- 
light walks of the young people about 
Strood Park and its neighbourhood. A 
meadow path, south-west from Field 
Place, leads to a highwood in Strood 
grounds, where there are now, and may 
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have been then, two strange and overgrown 
pools, fit objects for a stroll under the 
summer moon. Strood Lane itself, a 
Jeafy road with occasional northward 
views, the long wooded hill up to Row- 
hook, and the Roman Road, were all suited 
to young lovers. For Shelley’s growing 
attachment to Harriet Grove was looked 
favourably upon by the elders, and their 
voluminous correspondence, in which they 
discussed all things heavenly and earthly, 
was not checked. 

Shelley entered University College, 
Oxford, for the Michaelmas term of 1810. 
He lived happily enough there, and made 
one great friend, Hogg, but when he re- 
turned to Field Place for the Christmas 
vacation the bright 
prospects of the 
summer had all 
turned to gloom. 
In the first place, 
neither “Zas- 
trozzi,” the “ Vic- 
tor and Cazire” 
poems (soon with- 
drawn on the sus- 
picion of the plag- 
iarism of Shelley’s 
collaborator), nor 
“St. Irvyne,” his 
second romance, 
just brought out by 
Stockdale,  at- 
tracted favour 
able notice. Then, 
his correspondence with Harriet Grove 
in its daring enthusiasm and eager 
philosophising, strayed further and fur- 
ther from orthodox belief, and drove 
Harriet and her elders from bewilderment 
to doubt and dismay. On his return, he 
found her and all the home circle 
estranged. Mr. Timothy Shelley took 
alarm at a condemnatory review of 
“ Zastrozzi,” and the complaints of Stock- 
dale, who professed to be very uneasy 
concerning Shelley’s religious, or rather 
irreligious, sentiments. We can well 
imagine how overwhelmingly Shelley re- 
plied to his father’s letters from London, 
and his arguments, and how completely 
unalle Mr. Timothy and his son were to 
un.Jlerstand one another. 

Shelley’s unhappiness was Ceepened by 
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the news that Harriet Grove was engaged 
“to a clod of earth,” early in January, 
1811. In a very despondent letter to 
Hogg he encloses a poem “ On an Icicle 
that clung to the grass of a grave.” At 
this time his sister Elizabeth was his close 
companion, and he kept her “as much as 
possible engaged in poetry.” Her verses, 
which limply and incoherently express 
sentiments like Shelley’s own, were duly 
despatched to Hogg, with whom Shelley 
hoped to see his sister one day united. 

Returning to Oxford, Shelley and Hogg 
both busied themselves with literary pro- 
jects. The “Poetical Essay on the Exist- 
ing State of Things” was advertised at 
intervals between March and April, 1811. 
No trace of it re- 
mains, but it per- 
haps formed the 
nucleus of those 
stanzas of “Queen 
Mab,” in which the 
Fairy reveals to 
Ianthe the Present 
with all its evils, 
since Shelley staied 
before the Lord 
Chancellor in 1817, 
that “Queen Mab” 
was actually writ- 
ten and published 
in his eighteenth 
year. Now “Queen 
Mab” was in 
fact privately 
printed in 1813, but the author's state- 
ment is clear enough, if the “ Poetical 
Essay” is meant. Part of it at least 
was written at Field Place, and, with 
the best will in the world, I can get no 
nearer to showing that any buds of the 
lovely flower of Shelleyan poetry were put 
forth at Field Place. : 

At the end of March, 1811, came 
Shelley’s abrupt departure from Oxford 
(accompanied by Hogg), in consequence of 
his pamphlet on “The Necessity of 
Atheism.” We are told that it was on sale 
in the astounded City of Oxford for at 
least twenty minutes, since Shelley strewed 
the counter of Messrs. Munday and Slatter 
with copies, instructing their shopman to 
sell them as fast as possible for 6d. each. 

Shelley and Hogg settled awhile in 
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London together, where they visited the 
Grove family, and made other friends. 
But they were soon disturbed by letters, 
troubled, threatening, o> imploring from 
their respective fathers. Mr. Timothy 
Shelley was indeed greatly distressed, and 
appealed to Mr. Hogg, senior, to use all 
his influence to separate these youngsters, 
who encouraged each other in such mon- 
strous opinions. He hastily left Field 
Place for London, armed with what aids 
to orthodoxy he could collect from his 
library at such short notice, and recom- 
mends the elder Hogg to read “ Paley’s 
Natural The- 
ology” with 
his “young 
man” > "3 38 
extremely ap- 
p:icable.” Mr. 
Timothy _ re- 
ceived the lads 
at his hotel, 
and appears to 
have demon- 
strated the ex- 
istence of a 


Deity to them, 
over a bottle of 
pert, on a short 


and easy 
method derived 
from “ Paley’s 
book.” What 
a pity Shelley 
had not sense 
of humour 
enough to en- 
joy the situa- 
tion! But he 
always lacked that critical self-conscious- 
ness, which (with many drawbacks), will 
sometimes flash upon us the fine absurdity 
of ourselves and our surroundings, and 
almost makes us realise how we look to 
others. 

Divided by a fog of personal misunder- 
standing, made denser with all the smoke 
of theological controversy, one hardly 
knows whether to pity Shelley or his father 
the more. The poor country gentleman, 
at a loss what to do with his son, who only 
desired to be left alone to study medicine 
with Hogg, next considered a plan for 
tringing him in as member for Horsham, 
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under the Duke of Norfolk’s interest. The 
Duke, a leading Whig, who then and 
afterwards showed Shel‘ey some k ndness, 
tried to arrange matters. But certainly 
the poet’s humanitarian interests, his sense 
of the misery of the “existing state of 
things,” and aspirations toward large 
measures of reform, could not be satisfied 
with the convictions of a Whig aristocrat, 
nor could che studert of Godwin’s “ Poli- 
tical Justice” enter public life as a mere 
follower of the Duke. So this plan failed, 
and Mr, Timothy was fairly puzzled. Is 
there anyone less able to understand the 
vast semous- 
ness of reform- 
ing youth than 
the middie- 
aged, satisfied 
Whig? 

By the end 
of April, Hogg 
returned to 
York, and 
Shelley, tiring 
of the Grove 
cousins and 
Medwin, found 
himself lonely. 
He had some- 
times _ visited 
his sisters at 
their Clapham 
school, and 
made acquaint- 
ance with their 
school fellows ; 
he was now 
glad to fre- 
quent the 
home of one of these, Harriet Westbrook. 
With this pretty, silly, emotional girl of 
sixteen he now began another of his female 
friendships, a friendship leading finally 
to the most disastrous end. 

In May, Shelley’s uncle, genial Captain 
Pilfold, invited him to Cuckfield, and 
opened a way for his return to Field 
Place, a return which was becoming im- 
perative since Mr. Timothy had cut off his 
son’s supplies. At Cuckfield Shelley 
began his friendship with Elizabeth 
Hitchener, the schoolmistress of Hurstpier- 
point. For some time this gentle philo- 
sopher of twenty-nine was a:— 
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**Sweet Benediction in the Eternal curse ! 
Veiled glory cf this lampless Universe !” 


Poor lady, she became upon nearer view 
the “Brown Demon” of eighteen months 
later ! 

Once more at home, Shelley seems to 
have dropped into the troubled gloom and 
loneliness of the previous Christmas. “I 
am a perfect hermit,” he writes to Hogg, 
“not a being to speak with! I sometimes 
exchange a word with my mother about 
the weather, on which she is_ irresistibly 
eloquent, otherwise all is deep silence! I 
wander about this place, walking all over 
the grounds with no particular object in 
view.” He was attracted by thoughts of 
death. “Is there a future life?” he 
writes. “Shall we set off? I was think- 
ing last night, when from the summerhouse 
I saw the moon just behind one of the 
chimneys, if she alone were to witness our 
departure?” (Do we middle-aged ones, 
who have got -into the habit of living, re- 
member moments in our youth..when we 
were altogether ready to “set off,” for 
death, out of sheer, intense curiosity about 
the Unknown ?) 


But in brighter moments Shelley’s chief 
desire was to bring about a union between 


his sister Elizabeth and Hogg. With 
this in view, he invited Hogg to a secret 
and honourable imprisonment at Field 
Place, in his own study, whence, looking 
out upon the lawn, -he might- behold 
Elizabeth, as  Palamon and Arcite, in 
Chaucer’s tale, beheld Emilia. “ Come 
then, my dear friénd,” he wrote (June 23, 
1811); “happy, most happy shall I be if 
you will share my little study.” : 
“There are two rooms in the house which 
I have taken exclusively to myself; my 
sister will not enter them, and no one else 
shall; these you shall inhabit with me. 
You must content yourself to sleep upon a 
mattress, and you will be like a state 
prisoner. You must only walk with me at 
midnight for fear of discovery. My 
window commands a view of the lawn, 
where you will frequently see an object 
that will repay your journey—the object 
of my fond affections. . . . I will 
meet you at midnight” (at Horsham) 
“whence you shall be conveyed to your 
apartment. Come then, I entreat you.” 
Which were these two rooms? The 
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Shelley room, and the adjoining chamber 
of the traditional secret staircase, com- 
mand a view of the west lawn and offer 
easy means of approach for a -secret 
visitor. But Miss Hellen Shelley, speak- 
ing to an intimate friend long afterwards, 
mentioned that Mr. Timothy Shelley had 
kept the poet confined to the north dress- 
ing room for some days at this time. The 
prisoner was supposed to have no com- 
munication with the family, but Hellen 
and Margaret Shelley, who pitied and 
admired him greatly, often managed to 
speak a few words with their brother, on 
their way to the roof-chamber overhead, 
which they then occupied. Did Shelley 
take the north bed-room and dressing-room 
for his exclusive use? These certainly 
commanded the flower-garden and lawn, 
yet the large north bed-room could hardly 
have been described as a little study. In 
the oldest part of the house, on the north 
side, there are two quaint and _ remote 
rooms, adjoining each other, which also 
command the flower-garden and _ north 
lawn. 

Whichever the rooms chosen for his 
secret visit may have been, Hogg did not 
travel from York to Horsham to inhabit 
them, and Shelley’s intercourse with his 
sister Elizabeth was checked, or at least dis- 
couraged, by his father. Shelley continued 
to spend himself in letters to Hogg, to 
Miss Hitchener, to Harriet Westbrook and 
her elder sister; then in July came an 
invitation to Wales from the Grove cousins. 
He intended to go round by York and 
visit Hogg, but Mr. Timothy’s opposition 
(the more forcible since he held the purse- 
strings) decided Shelley to go direct to 
the Groves at Cwm Elan. Soon after, at 
Harriet Westbrook’s most urgent summons, 
he left Wales for London, and on 
August 28, 1811, followed the marriage of 
“Percy Bysshe Shelley, farmer, of Sus- 
sex,” to “Miss Harriet Westbrook, of 
London,” as it runs in the books of- the 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

In June, 1813, when Shelley was settled 
with Harriet at Bracknell, tidings reached 
him that his mother wished to see him at 
Field Place, in his father’s absence: He 
walked some thirty miles, across the most 
lovely districts of Surrey and Sussex, and 
arrived at his birthplace in the twilight of 
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a long summer’s day. His friend, Cap- 
tain Kennedy, then quartered at Horsham, 
went to Field Place on the morning after 
Shelley’s ‘arrival, and found him sitting 
with his mother and two elder sisters in 
Confusion Hall. Since Shelley’s visit was 
to be kept secret, it was arranged that he 
should wear Kennedy’s uniform when 
walking out, and should be spoken of as 
Captain Jones. This was done, and 
Shelley delighted in the travesty, but, with 
all precautions, Captain Jones’s identity 
leaked out. 
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journal, and told him that his father was 
very angry with him. His half-uncle, 
Shelley Sidney, also addressed him, but 
the rest of the mourning friends and rela- 
tives found it better to ignore this most 
curious son and heir of the worthy country 
squire. 

Shelley never set eyes on Field Place 
again. It is not recorded that he ever 
spoke of his early home with much affec- 
tion or regret, but the following lines were 
discovered by Dr. Garnett, and have since 
been published in the Complete Works - 


THE OLDEST PART OF FIEI.D PLACE, 


It was the last time that 
stayed beneath the 

Place, but he returned 
the neighbourhood. His grandfather, 
old Sir Bysshe, died on January 16th, 
1815. A few days after, Shelley, accom- 
panied by Jane Clairmont, Mary Godwin’s 
stepsister and evil genius, travelled down 
to Sussex, and having left the coach, and 
“Claire,” ‘at Slinfold, walked the inter- 
vening three miles to Field Place. By Sir 
Timothy’s order he was not admitted, “ but 
who could forbid him to sit outside by the 
door, filling his inward ear with the 
melody of Comus from Mary Godwin’s 
pocket copy of Milton?” A certain Dr. 
Blocksome came out, according to Mary’s 


Shelley 
roof of Field 


once more to 


‘“Dear home, the scene of earliest hopes and 
joys ! 

The least of which wronged memory ever 
makes 

Bitterer than all thine unremembered tears.” 


It does not appear that Ianthe and 
Charles Shelley (Harriet’s children) spent 
any considerable time at Field Place, but 
Charles, Shelley’s first-born son, was 
buried in the Field Place Chapel at Warn- 
ham on September 16th, 1826, aged 11 
years. He is described simply as the 
“grandson of Sir Timothy Shelley.” 

Sir Timothy himself long survived his 
eldest son, dying in 1844, at the age of gr. 
He was buried in Horsham Parish Church, 
and the estate passed to Sir Percy 
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Florence Shelley, son of the poet and Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin. | When her son 
had succeeded to the property, Mary 
Shelley frequently visited Field Place. 
After Sir Percy’s marriage, she lived 
chiefly with her son and daughter-in-law, 
and, though life at Field Place was finally 
abandoned, she spent six months there with 
them in 1849. Jane Clairmont also 
visited there more than once. Sir Percy 


ard Lady Shelley preferring to live at 
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mysterious sympathy, nay even of ap- 
proval or condemnation, which we feel in 
walls that have long been washed by the 
passing waves of humanity.” Or the sense 
of attraction may have a more close and 
personal source in the association of this 
peaceful homestead with the earliest years 
of that “ beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” However derived, the charm is 
such that the dweller takes leave of Field 
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Boscombe Manor, the poet's birthplace 
passed into the hands of various tenants. 
On Lady Shelley’s death, Field Place 
went to the descendants of John Shelley, 
the poet’s brother, with the understanding 
that the house should become an heirloom 
to the family. The present owner is 
Shelley’s great-nephew. 

Field Place exercises over the inhabitant 
a peculiar intimate charm, most difficult to 
describe. It may consist in “that deep 
sense of voicefulness, of stern watching, of 


lace with infinite regret,. and pleasant 
memories of the poet’s birthplace give a 
tender, almost personal, character to one’s 
regard for Shelley. 


** Music, wren sweet voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory : 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
And thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 





BEECHES CLD AND YOUNG 


THE QUEEN OF THE 


FOREST 


By PERCY COLLINS 


HE beech—to quote old Gilbert White 
T —is “the most lovely of all forest trees, 
whether we consider its smooth rind or 
bark, its glossy foliage or graceful pendul- 
ous boughs.” The words represent the 
gaature criticism of one who passed his life 
among the trees of which he wrote, watch- 
ing them through all their varying stages of 
beauty, from the vivid greenness of spring- 
time to the golden wealth of autumn. For 
“The Wakes ”—the vicarage at Selborne— 
nestles at the foot of that “ vast hill of 
chalk, rising three hundred feet above the 
village called the hanger.” And 
to-day, as in White’s time, “the covert of 
this eminence is altogether beech.” One 
can picture the old naturalix clamber-ng 
down the steep hillside among the grey, 
pillar-like trunks, in search of some of the 
rare plants enumerated in his forty-first 
letter to the Hon. Daines Barrington; or 
glancing from his study window to note the 
daily increase of foliage in the spring of 


the year. We may be sure that his thoughts 
turned constantly to the beeches, for to 
those who love them, trees are a never-fail- 
ing source of mystery and delight. A. 
the days of our years multiply, we afe in 
clined to marvel at the mere growth and 
life of a tree. We knew it as a sapling 
when boys; thirty years or so later it has 
grown into a fine young tree; and when 
we are old men, a little weary of the world 
and its vagaries, the tree will still be in its 
place, having added a few inches to its 
girth, but with the freshness and vigour of 
is youth unimpaired. For trees live 
slowly, and their term of years overlaps 
many hurrying generations of mankind. 
The queen of the forest—a well-grown 
beech tree in the first bloom of its summer 
loveliness, is an object of no common 
beauty. The huge bole, securely anchored 
to the ground by its wide-spread roots, 
stands solid and erect. The dark green 
moss has crept up the bark to a height of 
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several feet from the ground. Beyond, 
the smooth grey trunk allures the glance 
upwards to the spot whence the great 
main branches spring. Following these 
with the eye, the network of innumerable 
twigs is seen; and the mind realises, as by 
a sudden inspiration, the vastness of the 
framework which the tree has spread for 
the support of its leaves. These are ar- 
ranged with such nicety that they fill 
every gap between the twigs; and so per- 
fect is the shelter thus afforded that—be- 


neath the tree—it were easy to imagine 
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into the air and sunlight. This happened 
on the outskirts of the forest, where the 
trees stood far apart, and where the 
ground was carpeted with soft, mosiy turf. 
It was in the springtime, when the air had 
lost its winter chill, and the baby beech 
found itself among pale primroses and 
large dog violets nodding kindly welcome. 
It was a fairy world into which the beech 
was born—all dew drops and flowers, tall 
grass blades, and green mosses. But ere 
long the infant spread out several 
real leaves, counterparts of those on 
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oneself within a huge booth ortent. The 
fierce rays of the noonday sun are power- 
less to penetrate the dense canopy of foli- 
age; but a soft green light filters down- 
ward, and a kindly breeze kisses the cheek 
of the resting wayfarer. Meditating in the 
shadow of the flickering leaves, the mind 
dwells upon the early history of the great 
tree. The beginnings were very small, 
but they were also very wonderful. Many 
years ago—jn the days of the Georges, 
maybe, or ever earlier—the brown, three- 
sided nut of an ancient beech germinated 
and pushed its two green seed leaves up 


the full-grown beeches above. Then 
the two seed-leaves—signs of extreme 
babyhood—withered away. And from 
that day onward the young tree for- 
got the dew drops and the violets and com- 
menced its long upward journey towards 
the skies. Disaster threatened it on every 
side. Hundreds—nay, thousands—of its 
fellow-venturers perished in the first few 
weeks of their existence. Rabbits—invis- 
ible ghosts in the twilight—cropped the 
dainty leaves of some. Snails with mottled 
shells, leaving shining tracks upon the moss 
where they passed, destroyed others. Then 
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there were squirrels and mice, insects and 
birds—all ready to pull tiny plants to 
pieces, sometimes in search of food, often 
out of sheer wantonness. So that the young 
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by year, spreading its  evér-thickeniag 
branches, ‘Sending its roots into the ground 
in all directions, thus setting at defiance 
both summer droughts and winter gales. 
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beeches, even when able to combat -succes3- 
fully the crowding of vegetable neighbours, 
were exposed to the assaults of a whole 
army of foes. 
But time and chance fell propitiously for 
our seedling. It grew and flourished year 
No. 29. August, 1905. 


And s0, at last, it came unto its own, and 
for many a long year there has been no 
fairer picture in all England than this 


stately forest queen. True, the tree ages 
a little. But the shattered bough—the 
storm-f reed ténd of the great trunk link 
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it more closely to the great heart of 
nature. 

The life of a full-grown beech tree is 
ordered with a precision almost machine- 
like. Years of experience and labour have 
rendered it well nigh independent of the 
weather. Nursing vast resources within 
itself, it is ready with the rise of the sap 
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most exquisite green, shining as if with 
varnish ; its texture is so delicate as to be 
semi-transparent. Round the edge of. the 


leaf is a fringe of silky grey hairs—a 
garnishment which the first sharp shower, 
or gale of wind, will destroy; yet one 
which is distinctive, in that no other Brit- 
ish forest tree possesses fringed leaves. At 


A VETERAN. 


in springtime to commence its yearly task, 
albex the inclemency of the season may 
retard the growth of annual or herbaceous 
vegetation. With the middle of April, the 
claw-like buds burst open, and shake out 
their leaves to spread and stiffen in the sun- 
light. This toil accomplished, the world 
may see, if it will, the beauty of the newly- 
expanded beech leaf. Its colour is the 


the base of the leaf stalk is the shrivelled 
protective envelope—the brown blanket 
which covered the leaves during the winter 
season. It will retain its hold upon the 
tree, in calm weather, for several days 
after its office is accomplished. 

Once its foliage is expanded, the beech 
begins to put forth its flowers. These, not 
depending upon insect aid for fertilization, 
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possess no gaudy advertisement petals, but 
are small and inconspicuous. They are of 
two kinds—the male blossoms, which take 
the form of little catkins, the female, which 
are small hairy knobs, with tufted extremi- 
ties. It is the soft, dry wind of spring- 
time which wafts the pollen of the beech 
from bloom to bloom, and sets the seed 
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dreds of columns and festooned with deli- 
cately-tinted hangings of green silk. Every 
hollow in the ground is filled with the dead 
leaves of departed summers, and these crisp 
and rustle underfoot with a sound pleasant 
to the ear. At every step dry twigs snap 
with sharp reports, and in some places the 
wanderer sinks knee deep imto the dead 


HILLTOP BEECHES, 


which ultimately becomes the three-sided 
brown nuts which we call “ masts,” con- 
tained in their prickly pod. 

A beech wood is at its best, perhaps, 
in the early days of summer. The smooth 
upright trunks justify the fancy of those 
who have compared them to Gothic pillars. 
It is-as though one wandered in an im- 
mense edifice, the roof supported by hun- 


leaves. But where the ground is higher, 
the wind has long since swept them away, 
and their place is taken by a carpet of dark 
moss, spangled with the fresh growth of 
springtime. Low growing vegetation fares 
badly beneath the trees, which shut out 
much of the life-giving sunlight and air. 
Only the woodsorrel, with shamrock leaves 
and de.:cately-pencilled flowers, is flourish- 
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ing in the shadow; but on the borders of 
the wood, the pale faces of some late prim- 
roses peer inquisitively among the grass 
blades. 

The final glory of the beech comes to it 
with the soft days of autumn. The tree 
decks itself with gold—a rich, glowing 
colour, which seems to reflect the sunshine 
with an added warmth and lustre. On the 
moss, bereath the branches, lie the ripe 
brown fruit. Children gather some, peel- 
ing off the outer hv-k to eat the oily kernel 
within. | Wood pigeon strut beneath the 
trees, filling their crops with the nutritious 
food. | Nuthatches—those pretty, wood- 
pecker-like birds—take the masts one by 
one to some crevice in a beech trunk, or 
even toa distant oak or elm, whose rugged 
bark offers more cracks and crannies than 
that of the keech. Here, after carefully 
adjusting the nut, the bird splits open the 
husk with its powerful beak,. and feasts 
upon the contents. Some of the masts— 
those which are appropriated by squirrels 
and dormice, for instance—are hidden 
away in holes under the ground, and be- 
cause of the death or forgetfulness of 
their owners are left to sprout and grow at 
the approach of spring. But, for the most 
part, the fruit of the beech is consumed by 
the furred and feathered forest dwellers, 
and perhaps not more than one in a thou- 
sand masts germinates. This fact doubt- 
less supplies a reason for the vast- 
ness of the crop which each tree pro- 
duces. 

Compared with the vast multitude of liv- 
ing creatures which find board and lodg- 
ing amongst the boughs of the oak, the 
tenants of the beech are few. As a nest- 
ing site, the tree is by no means a favour- 
ite among birds; although in localities 
where other trees are scarce, rookf; will con- 
struct their aeric! cities among the branches 
of the Leech. On the Oxford road, be- 
tween Pangbourne and Goring, there is— 
or used to be—a rookery with several score 
of nests, all built in beech trees. Again, 
no Britic’: butterfly is associated, either as 
a caterpillar or as a perfect insect, with 
the beech ; but, on turning to the moths, 
we find that a score or more of species 
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feed upon the leaves of Fagus sylvaticus 
Of these, the lobster moth is one of the 
most interesting. At one time it was 
thought to be a very rare insect, but of 
late years it has been found by thou- 
sands in beech woods in the Upper Thames 
Valley. The moth itself has soft grey 
wings, and it is difficult to discover when 
at rest upon a tree trunk. The caterpil- 
lar is a most weird looking object. __In- 
deed, its aspect is thought to be suffi- 
ciently terrifying ts scare away insect-eat- 
ing birds inteat upon making a meal. Some 
have traced a resemblance between this 
caterpillar and a lobster—hence the name 
of the moth. But, to be perfectly frank, 
the creature resembles nothing in the wide 
world save its own brother. It is simply 
a huddled mass of absurdly-twisted brown 
legs. 

Beech woods abound in fungi of all 
kinds. Some of these are strange, others 
are beautiful, while still others—both in 
appearance and odour—are extremely re- 
pulsive. The esculent truffle, which grows 
a few inches below the surface of the 
ground, is said to occur in beech woods, 
although it undoubtedly favours those of 
oak and chestnut; whilst the Hydnum 
coralloides, which is perhaps the most 
lovely of all fungi, being “like a tuft of 
white, feathery coral,” is found growing 
about the trunks of beeches. Onecur‘ous lit- 
tle land snail which occurs in beech woods 
is interesting on account of the remarkable 
resemblance of its shell to the claw-like 
buds of the tree. In size. colour, and form 
it is a perfect mimic, often deceiving the 
eyes of naturalists. 

Green beech timber is exceedingly 
heavy, but when thoroughly seasoned it be- 
comes light, very hard, and close grained. 
The wood is easily worked, and is put to a 
variety of uses, such as the manufacture 
of cheap furniture, tool handles, etc. It 
will moreover, burn well; but for this use 
the green timber is preferable to the per- 
fectly dry, as the percentage of heat ob- 
tained is far greater. For toughness and 
endurance the timber of the oak is immea- 
surably superior to that of the beech, which 
is comparatively brittle, and apt to decay. 


(Mr. Edward Bennett's usual contribution on “The Passing Hour” is unavoidably 
omitted this month.) 
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Drawing by G. 1. Edwards. 





